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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDEnT. | 


HE distinctive character of fashions for the 
autumn and winter will be masculinity. (It 
is necessary to create a new word on the discovery 
of a new object.) The propensities of the femi- 
nine toilette will be for the dress-coats, overcoats, 
and cut-away jackets which are worn by gentlemen. 
The cut-away jacket, above all, will be made of 
a host of materials, among which should be men- 
tioned cachemire de Inde with designs of gold 
thread, and the same goods with designs, but not 
of gold thread. The designs, it 
should be understood, are Persian 
and Arab, and are composed for the 
most part of very small palms set so 
close together as to completely cov- 
er the ground in some cases. This 
material is made in all shades, but 
the ground is usually dark. 

One of the most novel toilettes 
composed of this material was as 
follows: Skirt of plain cachemire de 
l'Inde of a very dark shade of blue, 
with the front pleated perpendicu- 
larly. Four inches from the bottom 
was set on a band of cachemire with 
a dark blue ground (the same shade 
as the plain cachemire), covered with 
Persian designs in gold thread. This 

‘band terminated at the left side. in 
an end which was passed through 
a gilt buckle. The back breadths 
of the skirt were draped, and on 
the bottom of the back and side 
breadths was a flounce laid in flat * 
pleats, which were separated at reg- 
ular intervals by a pleat of cache- 
mire with designs in gold thread, 
like the band on the front breadth. 
Of such cachemire was also made 
the jacket, which was cut off at the 
waist line on both sides of the front, 
where a basque of the material cut 
bias was added in order to make it 
very clinging ; that is to say, flat on 
the hips. In the back the jacket 
was rather long, and terminated pre- 
cisely like a gentleman’s cut-away 
coat. The collar, with turned-down 
corners, and the cuffs were of plain 
cachemire. With this toilette was 
worn an immense bow of white mus- 
lin and lace, behind which the wear- 
er almost entirely disappeared. This 
was the cravat incroyable, which is 
the latest freak of fashion. The 
greater the size of the cravat, the 
more fashionable it is. 

These cachemires with designs will 
also be worn with skirts of satin, 
velvet, and faille. Moreover, there 
will be made many jackets and hab- 
its of velvet to be worn with dresses 
of satin and faille. This is the new 
path upon which fashion will enter. 
To omit nothing, we should add that 
cachemires shot with gold and col- 
ors, or merely with colors, will be 
used for trimming dresses in the 
same manner as the brocades and 
pékins at present; that is to say, for 
the vest, revers of the skirt, and 
cuffs. 

In its general features fashion re- 
mains hybrid, . It is everything that 
one may wish, but nothing in par- 
ticular. It has no marked and def- 
inite character, and as regards its en- 











Besides these, there are small round hats of mas- 
culine shape, made of soft felt, which will be 
worn in the morning with cloth dresses. With 
such hats will be worn in guise of a veil a long 
scarf of black lace, with very heavy designs, by 
means of which a lady will not only be protected 
from the cold, but will at the same time be com- 
pletely masked. Already this scarf is called a 
loup, which was the name given to the half masks 
worn by ladies before the days of the Revolution. 

Long mantles and mantelets will divide the fa- 
vor of fashion. ‘The latter will be worn chiefly 





for visiting, and the former for the street.. The 
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semble and general traits, differs but Fig. 1.—Dr Bier anp Fovtarp Dress.—Front.—For 
little from the fashions in vogue for Back, see Page 569.—{For description see Supplement.) 


the last ten years and more. It is 

only in the details that it exercises its need of 
change, which, moreover, is its raison détre. 
Dresses are no longer flat on the hips, but nei- 
ther are they swelled. This moderate style will 
prevail in the autumn, after which there will be 
produced a change, unless fashion should con- 
tinue to pirouette about on one spot, as it has 
done for several seasons past. 

To satisfy opposing tastes, and conform to the 
eclectic character which is the principal feature 
of the present fashion, there are in preparation 
for the winter bonnets very large, and even im- 
mense ; also other bonnets which are quite small. 





great luxury in wrappings will be mantles lined 
throughout with handsome fur, as a severe winter 
is expected. Asthe temperature of France grows 
colder, fashion will have to accommodate itself 
to the change. E 

The thick tufted ruches which have been worn 
around the neck for some time past are now 
made still more voluminous, and are formed of 
bands of tulle embroidered in point d’esprit rath- 
er than of lace. 

Before the arrival of the winter toilettes, and 
in order that it shall not be said that in the fright- 
ful year of 1879 it was impossible to wear a linen 








dress, there are in preparation for the fall, for 
the réunions at the chdteaux, charming toilettes 
of satin or faille combined with linen with de- 
signs. On an écru or pale blue ground are scat- 
tered birds, butterflies, or very large flowers. Of 
such linen dresses are made in combination with 
satin or faille of the same color as the ground of 
the linen. These are called country: toilettes. 
I should not omit to state that for such toilettes 
black or white tulle darned in point d’esprit is also 
used, each dot being bordered with gold thread. 
The cut-away jackets, to which I return because 
of their importance for the winter, will be worn 
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Fig. 2.—Fam.e ann Sirk Tutte Evenrna Tomerte, 


For description see Supplement. 


not solely with one skirt. There are some in 
preparation which are designed for several skirts, 
and this fashion will be welcomed by ladies who 
are elegant and economical at the same time. 
These jackets are made of cloth by a tailor, and 
the elegance of the garment is due chiefly to its 
beautiful cut, which outlines the waist perfectly, 
and also to the buttons which form the trim- 
ming. For jackets or yests of cloth these but- 
tons are always of metal—gold, silver, or steel, 
and sometimes in filigree. If one is fortunate 
enough to possess such buttons from ancient 
times, one willbe entirely in accordance with the 
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present fashion. The jacket of cloth in a dark 
color or black may be worn with all skirts. I 
have seen in preparation a jacket of bronze 
green cloth with large steel buttons, which was 
designed to be worn with a skirt of light gray 
wool, trimmed with bows of bronze green satin. 
EMMELINE RayMOND. 





MENAGERIE NOTES. 
BUNT AND NIMROD. 

. UT one, and only one, in the country, 

ma’am: a beauty, isn’t he?” said the 
keeper, holding a bunch of fodder. 
Then he laughed in a pleased, sub- 
dued sort of a way, as if it was an 
excellent joke. 

‘He knows me, ma’am, and will 
come when I call, though ever so 
sleepy ; and they do doze mostly all 
daytime. Their home ways, in their 
own country, is to travel round 
nights, procession-like, half a dozen 
together, the mothers with the one 
baby following close; in that way 
they show their sociability with their 
kin, visifing rivers and fountains, 
being always particular to have a 
patriarch to lead.” 

“ Have a bite, my beauty?” call- 
ed the keeper, with enticing voice ; 
and the huge beast bestirred his 
ponderous frame, turning the funny 
little sleepy eyes toward his friend. 
“ Here, Bunt, have a seratch ?” and 
with that an exceedingly coarse 
brush was thrust between the bars. 
The burly quadruped lowered his 
ungainly phiz and secured the cov- 
eted petting. “He'll give up any 
contrary fit for such a rub, ma’am. 
If I can only get his eye upon the 
brush, I’m sure of him.” 

Slowly munching his lunch, the 
creature moved the massive, elon- 
gated, triangular head, the queer 
bits of eyes peering out inquiringly, 
yet with a most “ don’t-matter-to- 
me” air, almost pathetic in its ex- 
pression of loneliness. 

“ He’s an ashen one, lady—young, 
too; but he can king it over the old 
one opposite—an old veteran from 
Indian jungles, and nigh on to 
twenty years old; black as Egypt, 
too, as you'll see.” 

“ Here, Nimrod, speak to the lady; 
show your manners,” and the kind- 
ly keeper gave the slowly rising 
“hunter” a gentle poke, then hur- 
riedly placed before him his usual 
rations. A strange guttural sound 
—a sort of under-ground “ thankee” 
—the accredited vernacular of this 
midnight- walking family, was eu- 
phoniously snorted out, after which 
he addressed himself to his meal. 

“Nimrod, ma’am, is a one-horner, 
as we keepers say; now Bunt has 
two, but I can’t rouse his ambition 
if I tell him of it fifty times a day; 
he just don’t realize how much high- 
er up the seale he is than his black 
gfowh-up cousin. Eating and sleep 
ing is all they care for. Bunt’s 
slow-paced and cumbersome, and 
needs a heap o’ care; he’s growing, 
and snoozes the whole continuous 
time, leastwise he’s at it ‘cept when 
I rouse him for his constitutional. 
His teeth keep him uneasy and fret- 
ting now and then—it’s the age for 
that—but I like these two horned 
creatures better’n the trunk ones over yonder,” 
pointing to a crowd of elephants. 

Bunt was now fully roused; he even conde- 
scended to acknowledge my presence, and settling 
himself for good behavior, was very gracious to 
passers-by. Those wonderful horns! often more 
than two feet in length; what weapons of of- 
fense they were! The hinder one, I noted, was 
shorter than that in front, and less curved; both 
were smooth and pyramidal in form. They ap- 
peared as if resting upon the upper surface of 
the muzzle; sometimes they obstruct the vision, 
but what necessary: forces they become when the 
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burly owner is attacked by enemies, or deep 
brushwood or tangled forests are to be traversed ! 
Very little hair had Bunt, or his duskier comrade 
Nimrod; a few bristling spikes edged the erect, 
delicately pointed ears, and a lively little bunch 
supplemented the brief tail, looking for all the 
world like a pretty dust-brush tied on. The legs, 
short and stout, were not models of grace, but 
sturdy travellers. The three big broad toes were 
significantly stout and well developed—for a baby 
—a rhinoceros baby, I mean. Nimrod’s skin, 
rough and tough, laid over his shoulders like 
great folds of parchment, but then he was a vet- 
eran, and beyond caring for looks ; in Bunt there 
was an utter absence of this overlapping, but 
he was young and fair. 

Such a hide as Nimrod sported would find a 
ready market anywhere for the manufacture of 
walking-sticks ; and from the horns, often beauti- 
ful through much polishing against trees, would 
be fashioned lovely boxes and drinking-cups ; 
indeed, Eastern nations affirm that through their 
use the presence of poison can be discovered. 
A great satirist, living a.p. 43, mentioned in his 
poems that the noble ladies of his day were wont 
to use these horns as cases for their essence bot- 
tles and oils—very convenient dressing-cases, to 
be sure, and could be slung from girdle or belt 
if desired. 

“They were gveatly counted on among the an- 
cients, I believe, ma’am ?” said the obliging keep- 
er, with a half-suppressed look of inquiry. 

“Oh yes!” I answered, glad enough to air my 
little knowledge where so much had been court- 
eously given—“oh yes! the old Romans paid 
great respect to this branch of the pachydermata 
family. Pompey even introduced it into the cir- 
cus, and, strangely enough, it was honored with a 
place in the triumphal procession of Augustus 
and Cleopatra. The dull-looking creature was 
also represented on the coins of the period—the 
two-horned ones, I mean—for, now so rare, they 
seem to have been best known then. Then for 
a leng time all knowledge of them was lost; but 
when the Portuguese opened the way to the In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope they were again 
found, and in 1684 introduced into England. 
Did you ever hear of rhinoceros birds? No? 
Well, they are the best friends of these sleepy 
animals, They find their living on their backs, 
for swarms of tick and other parasitic insects 
congregate on the rough skin, and in return for 
such ample rations keep an eye out for enemies, 
and with shrill cries never fail to waken ‘ Chuku- 
roo,’ who hurriedly bestirs himself, and flees for 
safety.” 
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I@ Jn compliance with numerous requests we 
shall hereafter publish Cut Paper Patterns of a 
limited number of the Ladies and Children’s 
Suits contained in our Supplement, at the uni- 
form price of Twenty-five Cents for a complete 
suit pattern. When this is done, it will be speci- 
fied with each illustration of which a cut paper 
pattern is furnished, as in the present Number, 
without further editorial notice. Full Catalogues 
of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, 
sent free on application ; Illustrated Catalogues, 
on receipt of Ten Cents, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for August 30 contains, among other 
attractive features, a portrait of the late CHARLES 
MATHEWS, with a biographical sketch. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of MarPEr’s 
WERKLY for September 6. 





“A PORTCULLIS OF PEARL.” 


SSENTIAL as even, white, and shining 
teeth are to good personal appearance, 


quite equal to that given by damask dyes 
and dimples on the cheek, or by the size 
and languor and dark brilliancy of the eye. 
It is true that the most beautiful teeth re- 
quire the setting of lips as beautiful in their 
own way—lips with a little fullness, the low- 
er one pulping outward in the centre, the 
upper one drawn in two replying curves like 
a Cupid’s bow at rest, and their inner mem- 
brane gently sloping out of sight till it is 
entirely hidden at the corners, whose angle 
should be acute and of an upward smiling 
tendency, and if lost in a dimple, so much 
the better. The color of these lips, too, has 
largely to do with setting off the whiteness 
of the teeth, especially a bright cherry red, 
the red that betokens a healthy state of the 
whole mucous membrane, and therefore or- 
dinarily as sure an indication of health as a 
blue lip is of disease. 

Physiognomists declare that as much of 
the character is shown by the teeth as by 
any other feature of the face—secretiveness 
by their inward slant, cunning by their no- 
tably small size, cruelty by their length, in- 
cisive look, and the slight protrusion and 
sudden recedure in the profile, which gives 
the mouth a tigerish taste, and other quali- 
ties in like measure; although it is exceed- 
ingly to be doubted if there is truth in any 
such signs—an ancestor, possibly, having 
often bequeathed the shape of his members 
without any of their informing spirit, which 
has been eliminated by the subsequent gen- 
erations in their progress of civilization, 
the spirit and intellect receiving the bene- 
fits of civilization ages before it is able to 
make complete reaction upon the body. 
Nevertheless, it is certain, in this regard, 
that we all dislike to see teeth too large or 
too long, and if we have them ourselves, are 
more glad than sorry when they are gone. 

How our good ancestors of a few hun- 
dred years ago contrived to get along in 
the primitive condition of their dentistry 
has always been a mystery to us. Whether 
their teeth were so sound that they needed 
no manipulation, or whether, needing it, 
they were obliged to do without it, nobody 
knows; but unfortunately the presumption 
is, since we hear so little about any trouble 
in relation to it, that we have deteriorated 
in the inheritance, although it is not im- 
possible that the very fact that they knew 
so little about their teeth, and about the 
necessity of removing all decay from their 
neighborhood, may be the cause of a part 
of our deterioration. That they valued 
them is evident from the difficulty with 
which they were brought to part with 
them, and the means by which tyrants 
wrung fortunes from the wretched He- 
brews, for instance, of those dark days, who 
at last parted with their money-bags under 
the pressure of the extraction of the teeth. 
If those teeth had been as bad as many 
teeth, if not the majority, are to-day, they 
would have rather thanked the tyrant for 
the riddance— perhaps they were; who 
knows ?—and the money-bags were but the 
dentists’ fee. 

But although the dentistry of our medi- 
val ancestors was so imperfect, there is 
evidence that the ancients had a good 
knowledge of the methods by which teeth 
can be preserved and can be heightened in 
good effect. Artificial teeth were known 
to the Egyptians, and have been found in 
the Assyrian and Persian tombs, and the 
Romans appear to have been familiar with 
the process of filling cavities with gold in 
order to arrest decay, while six or seven 
hundred years since the Arabians inserted 
teeth made of bone in the place of those 
that were lost. Of course as all arts fell 
into disuse and forgetfulness with our im- 
mediate ancestors in the rough struggle for 





they yet have played but an inconsp 

part in the poetical and panegyric descrip- 
tions of beauty—the rhapsodist upon the 
glances and tresses and blushes of a hero- 
ine thinking the whole duty of man in that 
direction has been done when the teeth 
have been spoken of as “ pearly.” Ofcourse 
even this adjective depends upon the lati- 
tude and longitude of the speaker or writer; 
for if it is an Oriental, singing the charms 
of the queen of a harem, he will not fail to 
say that her teeth have been blackened like 
a coal, although to our eyes that very black- 
ening makes a hideous grin of the sweetest 
smile, the Siamese and other Asiatics con- 
sidering it a degrading thing to wear their 
teeth “white as those of a beast ;” and if 
it is an African chief resounding similar 
praises, he will remember to mention that 
the loved one’s teeth have been sawed and 
filed into all fantastic shapes, although, 
blackened or filed, it all only serves to in- 
crease the likeness to that despised and 
fanged wild beast. Yet, according to our 
own standards, we have merely to look at a 
mouth full of darkened or of uneven teeth 
to see tiie very great importance to beauty 
of those of an opposite character. Indeed, 
the pleasure given to the eye by a set of 
small and regular teeth, where a little lus- 
trousness Jies in the translucent enamel, is 





exist , the whole of dentistry was com- 
prised in the mere extraction of an ago- 
nized tooth; yet there were some few wash- 
es for teeth, and a stick, worn by rubbing 
into a sort of brush at one end, is known to 
have been used even by our most barba- 
rous progenitors of all. 

Doubtless the presence of indigestion, oc- 
casioned partly by our feverish lives, has a 
great effect upon our teeth, since, when the 
stomach is in bad condition, its foul gases 
keep the teeth in an unwholesome and cor- 
roding atmosphere; yet the constantly in- 
creasing perfection of the science of den- 
tistry almost counterbalances that disad- 
vantage, and doubtless will yet lead to the 
possession of better teeth by our descend- 
ants than any of which this generation 
boasts—a perfection which in its preserva- 
tion of fragile remnants, and in its power 
to arrange in beautiful regularity teeth 
that have come into the world all awry, 
and to alter the whole arch of the mouth, 
is something simply marvellous. 

Still, marvellous as modern dentistry is, 
it is in our power greatly to aid it by prop- 
er care—by frequent washing and rinsing, 
especially after the presence of hot and acid 
substances in the mouth (although wheth- 
er sour and sweet affect the teeth injurious- 
ly is now generally thought to depend, we 





believe, on whether or not they affect the 
stomach); by early attention on the appear- 
ance of blemish; by the use of such simple 
powders as pulverized charcoal, or oak bark, 
or the South American tucum—the fibre of a 
plant that polishes like pumice—or, better 
than any in brilliant whitening effect, the 
juice of fresh strawberries in their season. 
But when all is said and done, with most of 
us the teeth give nothing but trouble from 
the moment that they begin to come, with 
swollen gums and baby torture, till, through 
long decay and the friendly aid of forceps 
and nitrous oxide, they are wholly gone, 
leaving us glad when that last moment ar- 
rives, and yet not wholly able to replace 
them. 

Meantime, and while they are on their 
way to extraction, there is no surer evidence 
of vulgarity than their neglect, and few 
surer testimonials of refinement than their 
extreme care. No person of any delicacy 
will keep a decaying tooth in the mouth 
without having it cleansed and filled, will 
make a toilette in the morning or go to bed 
at night without attending to the teeth, or 
will forget that no one has a right to make 
it disagreeable to others to breathe the air 
they breathe. Nor is this care to be con- 
sidered the slightest evidence of personal 
vanity; for it is not only our pleasure, but 
it is our duty, to take care of the body that 
has been given us, and to add as much as 
possible to the pleasure of our friends and 
neighbors by preventing the presence of 
displeasing objects, and insuring that of 
agreeable ones as far as may be. And sure- 
ly nothing is more agreeable, even in a plain 
face, than a cleanly mouthful of white teeth 
—teeth which if they are not just as beau- 
tiful as that little row of milky pearls which 
is half the charm of the sweet yearling 
baby’s face, are, at any rate, as wholesome 
and attractive. 








HOUSE-WORK. 


F a certain man once offered an excuse 
for suicide to the effect that the néces- 
sary routine of rising every morning, mak- 
ing a toilette, and retiring every night had 
rendered life tedious to him, who can won- 
der that the housekeeper sometimes finds 
the dull details of house-work almost insup- 
portable, and questions if they are not sap- 
ping the sources of youth, strength, and 
good spirits? Washing dishes thrice daily, 
making beds and fires diurnally, dusting 
perpetually, going through with the weary 
round of washing, ironing, sweeping, and 
baking day, week after week, with no vari- 
ation but a wet Monday or a poor oven; 
planning out the meals that there may be 
variety enough to stimulate appetite with- 
out much expense or the waste of a far- 
thing; add to these the spring and fall 
cleaning, and we have the programme of 
ordinary house-work. It may be presumed 
that it is not so much the labor that op- 
presses many women, and inclines them to 
slackness and shiftlessness, as the wearying 
repetition of acts in which they have smali 
interest, when they would be about work of 
their own choosing, and the certainty that, 
perform each task as faithfully as may be, 
there is nothing enduring in its nature; 
and since it must be often repeated, why 
should one be so nice in its accomplishment ? 
they may argue; how will a slight here and 
there signify in a matter so immaterial? 
And thus, in spite of the adage that “ prac- 
tice makes perfect,” neglect creeps into the 
practice, and mars its perfection. Perhaps 
the housewife does not sweep her room so 
thoroughly to-day because the operation 
must be repeated to-morrow, nor dust so par- 
ticularly, since dust, unlike her coffee, has 
a trick of settling often. Why should she 
take unsparing pains with food which is to 
be eaten up as soon as it is out of the oven, 
and not by visitors either, who would cred- 
it her with skill? Or why be “fussy” about 
the beds that are to be tumbled in a few 
hours? At the same time, what is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well, they tell 
us. Why did she undertake a business for 
which she had no talent, and in which she 
finds nothing congenial? For whom does 
she bake and brew? whose breath does she 
keep in the nostrils by her handicraft? for 
whom does she seek to make home neat and 
attractive? Are not those dearest to her 
benefited by her exertions, and shall irk- 
some routine stand in the way of their wel- 
fare and comfort? Does not Nature herself 
set us an example of routine and repetition 
in which there is no shadow of shirking? 
What if she should omit some such little de- 
tail as the grass, the early and latter rains, 
the planetary movements? In the economy 
of the household every disregarded duty or 
slighted task tells its own story in the long 
account, as the old geologic formations have 
registered the rains of their period; and as 
every household is a fraction of the di- 
vine economy, house-work in its homeliest 
phases is promoted from a menial, unconsid- 
ered thing to dignity and power. 





THE PROPOSAL. 


N the good old days of our ancestors it 
was considered highly dishonorable for 
a woman to report an offer of: marriage 
which she had seen fit to decline; but 
among many this seems to have become an 
old-fashioned idea, too obsolete for a mo- 
ment’s attention. Nowadays, if the young 
woman of the period is the recipient of an 
offer, she can not endure that it should re- 
main a dead secret, that the sun should go 
down upon it untold ; and even if she should 
disdain to publish it herself, her female rel- 
atives do not allow the grass to grow under 
their feet before the fact is permitted to 
leak out, if not directly, yet by insinuation 
and implication. She probably reasons that 
there is no advantage to be gained from a 
proposal that she does not care to accept, 
unless she may have the credit (or discred- 
it) of it among her friends, and prove her 
fascination beyond a peradventure. We do 
not know why it is that a proposal should 
be deemed so desirable, why women should 
scheme for that end, and she who can count 
the greatest number of them be the envy 
of her sex. If we do not love the man, 
what possible pleasure can we derive from 
his proposal, unless it be the ignoble satis- 
faction of knowing that others are “wasting 
in despair” for that which we spurn ? 
While it is always disagreeable to disap- 
point the hopes of another, even though we 
have had no hand in encouraging them, 
there must surely be a sense of humiliation 
accompanying the refusal of an affection 
for which we have wantonly sought and 
planned, only to reject—a humiliation that 
must seriously diminish the triumph ; for is 
not the very act a confession of selfish folly 
and vanity, enough to make any sensible 
man thank his stars for his escape? Is it 
not patent to herself, if she chooses to re- 
flect on the subject, that he must have loved 
an ideal which she no longer represents, 
but whose complexion she borrowed for the 
nonce? and that the proposal is due to his im- 
aginative nature rather than to her charms? 
We all know certain people who have the 
fatal facility of construing courtesies and at- 
tentions by a most liberal translation into 
positive love-making, who have escaped in- 
numerable proposals only by the skin of 
their teeth; while every one is aware that 
spinsters of an uncertain age have earned 
a reputation for recounting their conquests, 
as if they would convince those who push 
them into the background that they too 
once held a monopoly of lovers and propos- 
als. No doubt every woman has the privi- 
lege, once in her lifetime at least, of refus- 
ing or accepting an offer of marriage, but 
mankind does not go about seeking to whom 
he may propose, neither does he propose ex- 
cept under great provocation. 





OF BEHAVIOR-BOOKS AND 
THEIR BUYERS. 


OOKS on manners are never out of 

print. The social code is a rigorous 
body of laws, to show ignorance of which 
is to incur their severest penalty. Nor does 
any well-regulated spirit willfully defy them. 
Doubtless Eve, in her pretty perturbation 
at being suddenly called on to entertain 
Raphael, would have bartered her dearest 
rose-bush for a scroll of Hints on Celestial 
Etiquette, and the Usages of Angelic Society. 
And her latest daughter, made suddenly rich 
by some new Bonanza, keeps the Book of 
Decorum between her Bible and Fasquelle 
in the intimacy of her bed-chamber. 

Of course the multiplication and constant 
sale of these polite tracts imply a vast 
public of primitive antecedents and unpol- 
ished conditions. But it implies also not 
only that desire for improvement which is 
always laudable, but the existence of an- 
other large class whose behavior is exem- 
plary, and whose verdict is authoritative. 

Nor is it a petty ambition to seek to be 
known as of this gracious hierarchy, to wear 
its uniform, and pronounce its shibboleth. 
The real reason why the idea of an aristoc- 
racy irresistibly attracts so many of us dem- 
ocrats is that it appeals powerfully to the 
imagination. We fancy that these fortu- 
nate beings—born above the necessity of 
sordid schemes and blighting toil, living in 
the calm atmosphere of study and of lei- 
sure, unvexed by those mean cares which 
rasp the temper and fray the mind of the 
working many, inheriting traditions of like 
conditions centuries old, kindled to great- 
ness by heroic memories of noble sires, kept 
in purity by the spectral presence of those 
lofty shades—must have a daily beauty in 
their lives to make ours ugly. We think 
of them as the possessors of perfect man- 
ners, of trained voices, of the most gracious 
presence. We fancy these outward signs 
to be the expression of serene and lovely 
character, fostered by happy circumstance. 

To be affiliated with such a class is a high 
aim. It is true that if disappointment over- 
take us in the sad form of long-deferred 
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hope fulfilled, and we come in time to know 
our far-shining princes and kaisers, our duch- 
esses and honorables, we shall find them at 
best kindly, well-bred people, with many 
small ambitions, and rather less intelligence 
than ourselves. The ideal aristocracy is not 
a hereditary order, but an individual growth, 
and is quite as likely to spring from repub- 
lican soil as to flower on foreign sod. 

Nevertheless, the instinct which sets the 
highest value on good manners is a correct 
one. And, with all abatements, it yet re- 
mains true that they are rooted in a fine re- 
gard for the feelings of others. Manners, 
indeed, seem conventional. In China, for 
example, it is an evidence of the highest 
breeding to present a coffin to your aged or 
infirm relative—an attention which, to our 
coarser sense, seems to convey a forcible 
hint as to his immediate duty, but which, 
there, is but a tender anticipation of his 
final necessity, and an assurance that his 
mortuary disposition shall be satisfactory. 

It is true, also, that manners change with 
the refining generations. ,Queen ELiza- 
BETR’s vocabulary would shock a well-con- 
ducted huckster at Fulton Market to-day. 
Nor would that sober matron affront her 
decent household with the table manners 
which her imperious Majesty displayed to 
kings and prelates. We have just been 
reading a manual of etiquette published 
and widely sold but little more than a cen- 
tury ago. Those were the polite days of 
CHESTERFIELD and WALPOLE and SELWYN. 
C1iBBER and GaRRICK, OLDFIELD and La 
WOFFINGTON, had illustrated elegant man- 
ners upon the stage. The beautiful JEN- 
NINGS (lovely Lady Saran, who barely miss- 
ed a throne), the stately Pitt, the brilliant 
BurKE—scores of men and women of famous 
memory—had enriched society with them. 
Yet the favorite manual of behavior con- 
tained such precepts as these: 

“Do not nudge your neighbors with your 
elbow; do not scratch yourself; do not be- 
tray by any gesture that you are hungry; 
and do not look eagerly at the food as 
though you could devour the whole of it. 
Do not crunch bones, nor break the stones 
of fruit with your teeth. Do not suck the 
bones to get out the marrow. Be careful 
not to dip your portion in the dish, nor 
what you are eating in the salt-cellar. Do 
not offer to others what you have already 
tasted, and take it as a general rule that 
what has once been on your plate must 
never be put back in the dish. During the 
dinner do not criticise the meats or sauces, 
for it is a great incivility. Carefully avoid 
talking with the mouth full. It is uncivil 
to pick one’s teeth during the repast either 
with a knife or fork...... In placing yourself 
at table have the head uncovered. Always 
wipe your spoon, when, having already used 
it, you wish to take something from another 
plate, as there are some persons so delicate 
that they would not partake even of soup 
where you had dipped your spoon, having 
previously carried it to your mouth. Join 
your lips in eating so as not to make a lap- 
ping noise like animals...... Do not drink 
your wine as though you were tasting it, 
and do not make two or three draughts of 
your glass, for that is too familiar, but drink 
it down at once, and resolutely, looking into 
it as you do so.” 

Much emphatic objurgation has of late 
been bestowed upon the Millers of Sche- 
nectady by their affronted fellow-country- 
men. Especially has Miss Daisy undergone 
the bitterest judgment for her little airings 
outside the bounds of propriety. We our- 
selves feel that these amiable kinsfolk are 
misunderstood and unduly berated. But 
admitting their extremest turpitude, it is 
still gratifying that the Behavior-Book of 
which they, with legions of our enterprising 
compatriots, stand in need, must assume in 
these average unlettered Americans a daily 
grace of manners of which fine society in 
England fell far short a century ago. At 
least we are not boors, we vagabondizing 
Yankees, though as sovereigns it is evident 
that we demand too wide a toleration for 
our “ absolute shall.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHOT SILKS. 


HOT silks are imported for dress goods, for 

parts of costumes, and for bonnet trimmings 
for the fall and winter. These silks are known 
as glacé by the French manufacturers, and are 
familiar here under the name of changeable 
silks, The leading modistes introduced them 
last season; but they are not so effective in 
light colors as in darker shades, and did not 
meet with the favor which is now anticipated for 
them. They are shown in plain surfaces that 
display a prominent color in one light and its 
contrasting hue in another view; there are also 
striped shot silks with a half-inch satin stripe of 
solid color alternating with a changeable stripe. 
They have a quaint antique effect when the two 
materials are used in the same costume. All the 
fashionable shades are blended in these silks; 
thus garnet is made changeable with gendarme 
blue; old gold and blue are together; cardinal 





and m are contrasted; mahogany brown is 
shot with peacock blue; plum-color and old gold 
are beautifully combined ; olive green and blue 
are quaint shades together ; rose and silver is an 
evening changeable silk ; green glacé with gold 
is very dark and rich; black is combined with 
each of the stylish shades, and looks especially 
well with red, silver, or gold. 

Bonnet ribbons come in all these changeable 
effects in thick twills like silk serge. They are 
two and a half inches wide, and will be used not 
merely for strings, but for trimming the whole 
bonnet. There are also twilled serges by the 
piece to be cut bias; these show the shot colors 
to good effect. 

SATIN ANTIQUE. 

Another new fabric, to be used for trimming 
bonnets and dresses, and for making the entire 
bonnet or round hat, is called satin antique, and 
is really a kind of satin plush. It has longer 
pile than velvet, with all the lustre of satin, and 
the pile may be brushed smoothly or else stand 
irregularly, as is the case with plush, though not 
with velvet. It comes in a plain surface, and is 
thus used for the crowa and brim of bonnets, 
but it is also shown in stripes that are alternate- 
ly plain and rough; in these the whole design 
depends upon the way the pile is stroked. This 
will be used for dress trimmings, for vests, bor- 
ders, paniers, ete., on woollen, silk, satin, and vel- 
vet costumes. It is very handsome, also, when 
cut bias from the piece for folding around the 
crowns of silk, plush, or felt bonnets. It comes 
in all the artistic shades of Japanese blue, pig- 
eon’s breast, Rembrandt green, amaranth, and 
in the new dauphin gray that has golden and 
creamy hues. The wide brims of round hats 
are lined with satin antique fully shirred; this 
gives the soft full facing so becoming to the 
complexion, but which makes the hat very heavy. 

Another fabric for trimming bonnets is called 
satin sublime by the milliners. This is soft, like 
the foulard satins used in the spring, but is of 
much heavier quality, is thickly twilled, and has 
all the fine lustre of satin. It comes in all the 
plain colors, and is also shown in changeable 
colors, and printed in India patterns like the 
Pompadour foulards worn during the summer, 
though the grounds for such designs are darker 
than those lately used. For trimming light dress 
bonnets it is shown in ivory white, cream, dau- 
phin gray, and old gold colors. 


TIGER VELVET, CRACKLE, ETC. 


Tiger velvet is a novelty to be used for trim- 
ming both bonnets and dresses. It has satin 
ground, with irregularly shaped spots in long 
raised velvet pile. It is especially well named 
when the ground is of cream or écru shades, and 
the raised spots of darker brown. There is also 
a new crackle velvet, in which the pile is flatten- 
ed in streaks as irregular and witheut design as 
the crackle lines on old porcelain. This will be 
handsome for plastrons and borders of dresses, 
for the plain large crowns of dressy bonnets, and 
for the rosettes and fan-pleatings with which 
they are to be trimmed. 

Royal velvet is revived also for millinery. This 
is the richly repped uncut velvet called some- 
times Ottoman velvet. The novelty in this fabric 
is the glacé or shot velvet, with one shade for the 
ground, making a changeable effect when glint- 
ing through the reps that are of another color. 
All the new dark plain shades are shown in this 
rich fabric; it is especially handsome in the new 
peony red, and in the mahogany shades, which 
vary from light to dark reddish-browns. 


RIBBONS. 


Ribbons have re-asserted themselves, and will 
play an important part in the millinery of the 
winter. They will be used in broader widths 
than they were during the summer, and will some- 
times form the whole trimming of the bonnet, in- 
dependent of any fabric cut bias from the piece. 
There are glacé ribbons of the soft satin sublime 
in two changeable shades of blue with red, black 
with red or gold or silver, green with bronze or 
with red or gold, Japanese blue with gold or with 
amaranth, and so on through the whole catalogue 
of colors. These promise to be as much used for 
winter as the reversible two-toned ribbons were 
last year. They also prove that contrasts ard 
several colors will be used on the same hat quite 
as frequently as various shades of one color. 
Pearl edges, cords, and satin edges are on these 
changeable ribbons. Next these are the Otto- 
man ribbons, richly repped and bordered with a 
satin tape edge. Satin-striped ribbons are also 
largely imported both in single colors and with a 
foundation color shot with a contrasting hue. 
The grounds are of gros grain, and there may be 
seven satin stripes in ribbon three inches wide, 
or else there are hair stripes almost covering the 
surface. The new canarque shades, the quaint 
Japanese greens and blues with purple tinges, 
bronze, mahogany, amaranth, peony, and the new 
grays and green, are all represented. There are 
plush stripes in other ribbons, while some are 
brocaded in Pompadour figures and colors. 


ORNAMENTS, 


Plumes, wings, pompons, and birds were de- 
seribed last week in all their fanciful combina- 
tions as well as in natural shapes and colors. 
These will be the principal ornaments, yet there 
are many rich flowers, with velvet or satin petals 
and foliage. Jet, bronze, and iridescent beads in 
blue-green shades will also be used, but as color- 
ed beads are always transient in their popularity, 
it is safest to buy the jet ornaments that are now 
so largely imported. Among these are net scarfs 
embroidered and fringed with finely cut jet beads ; 
net crowns to be laid over satin antique are 
wrought with jet beads in vermicelli patterns, or 
in stars, arabesques, or else in parallel rows. 
Beaded galloon is used again for binding hat 
brims, and there are fringes and pompons made 
of bits of jet, like spangles. New brooches are 





of riveted jet and steel or gold, and many long 
jet daggers will be worn. Steel and gilt are to- 
gether in ornaments of antique design showing 
birds’ heads, claws, battle-axes, also daggers, 
clasps, and brooches, One of the prettiest orna- 
ments for black bonnets is a set of large faceted 
jet buttons used for studding the ribbon trim- 
ming at intervals. Beetles and other natural 
bugs in the changeable colors now in vogue are 
mounted on gilt, and set about the bonnet in va- 
rious places. 
TRIMMED BONNETS FOR FALL. 


The first importations of trimmed bonnets for 
early fall wear are made up of felts, satin an- 
tique (or plush), and silk beaver like that used 
for gentlemen’s dress hats. What are called 
“brush brims” are a feature of the new hats and 
bonnets. These are fine felt, with the nap brush- 
ed up roughly instead of being smooth as in or- 
dinary felt; others have tufts of rough beaver 
fastened on*the felt brim. Both large and small 
shapes are shown, and ii remains’ to be seen 
which will receive the greatest favor. It is most 
probable that variations of the Carmen and poke 
shapes will be retained for large bonnets, while 
smaller bonnets will be of capote shapes. The 
small black bonnets have satin antique for the 
large crown, with a tiny brim of velvet bound 
with jet galloon. The crown may be laid in folds 
of satin, or puffed like a great rosette, or else it 
is smooth and half covered with jet embroidery. 
A large bouquet of satin and velvet flowers is low 
on the left side. The ribbon strings are to be 
tied under the left ear in a long-looped bow. 
Another black velvet bonnet is really shot with 
cardinal red, which is only seen in certain lights. 
This is a small cabriolet shape, with poke front 
tied down at the sides. The projecting front of 
the brim is covered with shirred velvet, which has 
a very rich effect, and is far more wintry-looking 
than the shirred silk or satin worn last year. 
Above the crown is a fan-like pleating showing 
both shades of the black-red velvet, and the 
strings are of wide satin antique ribbon glacé in 
these shades, Another black bonnet has a vel- 
vet brim, a satin crown richly beaded, and a 
“top bow” of narrow ribbon, which is velvet on 
one side and satin on the other; this also forms 
strings. In the midst of the bow three humming- 
birds nestle, and give the only touch of color, as 
there is no face trimming. The “ top bows” have 
an old-fashioned quaint effect, and are made of 
narrow ribbons instead of the wide ribbon used 
for Alsacian bows. 

The red bonnets that were so fashionable last 
year will be considered stylish next season. These 
are shown in small shapes with close velvet brim, 
no face trimming, and large full rosette crown ; 
three ostrich plumes of the same shade of ama- 
ranth red are made to nod toward the front, and 
the strings are of satin antique ribbon, which also 
trims the bonnet. An Ottoman velvet bonnet of 
green-bronze shades has rose-colored lining in the 
brim, and bronze-beaded galloon for binding it ; 
a bronze bird trims the crown, a rose-colored os- 
trich feather is laid against the brim, and the 
satin strings are shot to show bronze and rose. 
Old gold plush is shirred in the brim of another 
bronze velvet bonnet, and the crown is trimmed 
by fanciful feather mounting in Cashmere shades. 

The round hats of silk plush, satin antique, 
beaver, etc., are most seen in the creamy gray 
called dauphin, and in black. The wide brim, 
irregularly turned up either just in front or else 
on the left side, is covered with shirred satin sub- 
lime, and often has a bird, or wing, or long plume 
beginning in the middle of the front and going 
far back on the left under the brim, Outside is 
folded satin antique in most capricious designs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrtutneron & Suita; A.T. Stewart & Co.; and 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co, 








. PERSONAL. 


THE bequest which Lady WALDEGRAVE made 
to her husband, Lord CaRLINGFORD, will amount 
to about $20,000 a year. 

—Mrs. Mary QUANTRELL, of Frederick, Mary- 
land, who is said by her friends to have been the 
original ‘* Barbara Frietchie,” died suddenly a 
few days ago. 

—The late Mr. Jesse H. D. Reep, of North 
Carolina, bequeathed all his property, valued at 
$20,000, to three old slaves, as a reward for their 
care of him in his declining age. 

—It is said that Mr. MorGan, who designed 
the head on the new silver dollar, made it up 
from two sources: one his own wife, the other 
a beautiful young = residing with her moth- 
er in Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. The 
young lady sat as the original model, but her 
features are so idealized as to prevent a recogni- 
tion ; besides, the expression is somewhat toned 
by the more mature charm possessed by the 
other lady. Miss Anna W. WILLIAMs is the fa- 
vored maiden who has, to a certain extent, been 
made historical through the courtesy and ad- 
miration of Mr. Morean. 

—Mrs. THomas, of Philadelphia, who is over 
eighty years of age, is not one of the doubting 
Thomases. Recently she built a stone church 
in Kane, Pennsylvania, costing $30,000, and pre- 
sented it to the Presbyterian congregation there. 
That is her way of ‘‘ raising Kane.’” Every year 
she is said to build a church somewhere, out of 
her large income. 

—Mrs. Monroe, of Boston, widow of the dean 
of the School of Oratory of Boston University, 
will, it is said, occupy her late husband’s chair 
at the autumn term, being perfectly capable of 
beer work well. 

—Mr. Ropert T. Lincoxtn has informed the 
Lincoln Monument Association that he is not 
able to care for the old family homestead as it 
should be cared for, and that the family are will- 
ing to give it to the association in trust, provided 
that it be restored to the condition in which it 
was left by the family, and also that it be avail- 
able to visitors. It is at present in a broken- 
down condition, and is the resort of tramps. 
The association concluded that under its char- 
ter it could not accept the trust, but proposed 





that Mr. Lrncoin should be consulted as to his 
willingness to convey the property to an asso- 
ciation of ladies, with the understanding that 
they should restore the house and keep it in 
good repair. The Lincoln Monument in Spring- 
field, Illinois, will probably be finished in De- 
cember; Mr. Larkin J. Mean is about to begin 
work upon the fourth and last group, having 
just completed the third. 

—The Rev. James Dunwoopy, of Perry, Wy- 
oming County, New York, now in his ninetieth 
year, preaches nearly every Sunday, whenever a 
neighboring pulpit is vacant. He has been in 
the ministry sixty-two years, and his mind was 
never clearer or stronger. 

—The poor ex-Empress Cartorta is said to 
be greatly improved in health since she removed 
from Turveuren to Bonchant, and of late has 
been absolutely free from her former painful and 
distressing attacks of illness. At Turveuren 
she was annoyed at the vigorous supervision to 
which she was subjected. The only walk she 
was at liberty to take there was through one 
avenue of trees; at Bonchant she is permitted 
to roam about at pleasure through large grounds 
beautifully laid out. 

—Mrs. Mary Lockuwarp, of Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, gave a picnic a few days ago near 
her residence in celebration of her one-hundred- 
and-fourth birthday. 

—General Ropert E. Leg, soon after the close 
of the war, gave the following opinion of Dan- 
reL WEBSTER: “I never saw a more striking 
object than WEBSTER in the Senate. The effect 
of his fine figure and princely air when speak- 
ing was like that of a vivid flash in the midst of 
darkness. What PAGANINI was in music, WeB- 
STER was in oratory, the one charmed Europe 
with one string, the other electrified multitudes 
with his eloquence.” 

—Mrs. General Custer has the pine table upon 
which Leg and Grant signed the articles of 
capitulation at Appomattox Court-House. Gen- 
eral SHERIDAN presented it to her after the sur- 
render, accompanied by an autograph letter. 

—The King and Queen of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands had a swimming race while on a recent ex- 
cursion. Mr. Farrs, the bonanza king, who was 
then visiting the royal family, says that the par- 
ty could not land from their steamer for reason 
of the breakers. The King said that all ought to 
swim to the shore. The Queen assented, and 
the pair jumped overboard together. They buf- 
feted the waves with skill, and soon reached 
land. They not only went where no boat could 
go, but braved another danger, for the place was 
alive with sharks. 

—Three sons of the Siamese twins CHANG 
and En@ are now living in Sumner County, 
Kansas. They recently appeared at the United 
States Land-office, in Wichita, in a contest in 
which one of them was a defendant, and another 
a witness. They are spoken of as intelligent, 
wide-awake citizens, fully up to the spirit of the 
times. 

—At Sandringham, the country-seat of the 
Prince of Wales, there opens out of the drawing- 
room a small sitting-room fitted with book- 
cases. Beyond this is the Prince’s own room, 
full of beautiful things. Here he and the Prin- 
cess always breakfast. <A prettier room than 
the Princess’s was ncver seen, and the guests’ 
rooms are nearly perfect. 

—Miss Fanny CuHester, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Cuester, of Washington, has been elected 
to the chair of English Literature in the Bing- 
hamton Ladies’ College. 

—Prince W1LHELM of Prussia, the eldest son 
of the Crown Prince, and future heir to the Ger- 
man throne, is now studying at Bonn, where he 
is very popular. He will soon take a journey 
to the East, including the Balkan Peninsula, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt, and will be aecompa- 
nied by his military suite, and divers learned 
scholars well versed in all matters Oriental. 

—Miss OLIver, according to the New York 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, without 
dispute is one of the most attractive pulpit ora- 
tors in Brooklyn. She is about twenty-eight 
years of age, tall, slim, with a saturnine expres- 
sion, dark, not pretty, but exceedingly graceful. 
Her dress is a dark grenadine, closely fitting, 
buttoned up entirely to the throat. A bright- 
colored ribbon, resembling a brooch, adorns her 
neck. The ends of her sleeves are trimmed with 
pointed lace, so that the oratress presents to the 
audience a chaste appearance. She is the most 
attractive female speaker in this vicinity. She 
preaches wholly without notes; her voice is 
clear, sonorous, and full; and she fills easily a 
church that accommodates 800, with the gallery. 
She has a practice of raising her voice to a fal- 
setto, which is wholly unnecessary. 

—Canon Bgapon, of Wells Cathedral, who 
died a few weeks since at the age of one hun- 
dred and two, until recently never had but 
one illness; that was eighty-one years ago. 
He was about five feet nine inches high, broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested, with very long 
arms and large hands. He was strong, and his 
strength of wrist was remarkable. He was fond 
of shooting and fishing; the former amusement 
he kept up till ninety-four, the latter till eighty- 
eight. When middle-aged he could walk out 
shooting from morning till night, exposed to 
any amount of cold and wet, and. completely 
knock up many younger men. Heseemed quite 
impervious to the ailments to which ordinary 
men are subject. He never knew what a head- 
ache or rheumatism was. His digestion appear- 
ed perfect, and he could eat anything with im- 
punity. He not only ate heartily at every meal, 
but used often to eat biscuits, etc., between 
meals. He was a ‘‘ moderate drinker,” by no 
means a total abstainer, and was to the last ex- 
tremely fond of sweet things. As he grew old- 
er his step became slower, but he never tottered 
in his gait. To the last his complexion was 
ruddy in tint, never showing the parchment-like 
appearance so often an accompaniment of ex- 
treme old age. His condition remained as in 
middle age up to his death, neither stouter nor 
thinner. At ninety-seven he had his first se- 
vere illness, an attack of bronchitis, contracted 
through going out on a very cold day, and he 
was never afterward quite thesame. Up to this 
date he had taken service in his church every 
Sunday and his three months’ duty in Wells 
Cathedral, his voice continuing distinct and 
powerful, but after the attack of bronchitis he 
was more or less ofaninvalid. Nevertheless, he 
was able to answer himself seventy letters of 
congratulation which he received on his hun- 
dredth birthday. He was possessed of a most 
imperturbable temper and singularly even spirit, 
and would not allow anything to worry him. 
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Design for Lamp 
Cover. 

Tus design is worked 
on white wash tulle in 
cross stitch with cotton 
twist. Each stitch is 
worked over two threads 
of the tulle in height. 


Crochet Curtain 
Band, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tas curtain band is 
worked with white crochet 
cotton No, 25, and is com- 
posed of three circular 
figures graduated in size 
and fastened together. 
The diagonal bars on each 
figure are trimmed with 
balls made of knitting cot- 
ton, and the figures are 
edged on the sides with a 
pointed strip, which on 
both ends of the band 


on the preceding de.) 
on the third following 
st., 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the second fol- 
lowing st. 4th round. 
—b ch., the first 4 of 
which count as first 
ste., 2 stc. separated 
by 1 ch, on the last 
sc., * 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next p., 3 ch, 3 
stc. separated each by 
1 ch. on the next sc., 
and repeat from > ; 
finally, instead of the 
8 ste. work 1 sl. on 
the 4th of the first 4 
ch. in this round. 5th 
round.—2 sl. on the 
next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 
which count as first 
; A i , : de., 4 de. on the same 
cea 1 \ ste. on which the last 
Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Nieur-Cap. Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Nieut-Cap, sl. was worked, * 1 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. sc. on the next 3 ch., 








forms the loop for fastening the 5 ch., 1 se. on 
latter. For the two smaller fig- Dost<iora Basket. the following 3 
ures (see Fig. 2 on page 569 ch. 5 de. on 

make a foundation of 85 st. (stitch), and the middle of the next 8 stc., and re- 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). peat from > ; finally, instead of the 5 
Then of medium-sized knitting cotton form de, work 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 3 
16 windings to suit the circumference of ch. in this round. This completes the 
the foundation stitches, and on these cro- small figure. The two medium fig- 
chet the Ist round, as follows: 2 ste. ures and the large centre figure are 
(short treble crochet) on each foun- worked in the same manner, the 
dation st.; finally, 1 sl. on the first former each on a foundation of 
ste. in this round. 2d round.— 43 st. and the latter on a 
4 ch., the first 8 of which foundation of 50st. For 
count as first de. (double the bar on each of the 
crochet), then always al- figures work on a 
ternately 1 de. on foundation of suit- 
the second fol- able length 1 
lowing st. in round of stc., 
the and border 
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GENTLEMAN’S DRAWERS. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVL., Figs. 52-54. 


Lapy’s Nieut Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the 8d 
of the first 3 ch. in this 
round, 8d round.—Always 
alternately 6 de., 
the middle 2 of 
which are sep- 
arated by 1 p. 
(picot, consist- 
% ing of 5 ch. 

m and 1 si, 


it all around with 1 round of 
sc., observing the illustration. 
On the bar of the middle fig- 
ure set four balls, on the 
following two bars three 
balls each, and on the small 
figures two balls each. Then 







Fig. 1.—Crocner Curtain 
Banp,.—(See Fig. 2, P. 569.] 


Fig. 2.—Detau or Lamp-cHIMNEY 
Cover, Fig, 1, Pace 577. 
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Tvckep CHEMISE. 


CHEMISE with NEEDLE-woRK TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VL, Figs. 24 and 25. 
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fasten together the sin- Monograms, 
gle figures as shown by Figs. 1-6. 
Fig. 1. For the pointed See illustrations on 
strip make a foundation double page. 

of 125 st., and on each 


side crochet 1 round 
of ste. Fold this cro- 
chet strip lengthwise 
through the middle 
and join it with 1 round 
of se., always catching 
the upper veins of the 


THESE monograms 
are worked in satin 
and tent stitch with 
fine white or colored 
embroidery cotton. 


Mull and Lace 


4 Cap. 
next ste. together with See hn AS on 
those of the correspond- double page. 
ing ste. For the row 


of points work always 
alternately 1 sc, on the 
third following st. in 
the preceding round 
and 6 stc., the middle 
2 of which are separa- 
ted by 1 p.,on the third 
following st. Having 
sewed the ends of this 
strip together, fasten 
it to the wrong side of 
the row of figures, and 
lay the ends each in a 
loop four inches long. 


Dust-cloth Basket. 
See illustration on p. 568. 


Tus basket is made 
of varnished black cane 
rods, finished on the 
ends with black beads 
and wicker-work. The 
front is furnished on 
the inside with a piece 
of card-board of corre- 
sponding size, covered 
on both sides with blue 
satin. The basket is 


trimmed on the outside ° 


with a lambrequin of 
pinked white cloth, 
which is embroidered 
in satin and tent stitch. 
For the forget-me-nots 
use blue, and for the 
leaves and stems olive 
silk. The seam of the 
embroidery is covered 
with thick blue che- 
nille, which is continued 
along the middle of the 
front. On the under- 
laid card-board set a 
bias strip of blue satin, 
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Fig. 1.—Dovete-preastep Vest Basque 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gren 
AND TrimmeD Skirt with PAntErs, FOR 


From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
rroM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 4.—Jacxet, Rounp Over-Skirt, AND 


Tus cap is made of 
a piece of mull twenty 
inches square, which is 
edged all around with 
Breton lace an inch and 
three - quarters wide, 
and arranged as shown 
by the illustration. A 
bow of blue satin rib- 
bon two inches and a 
half wide forms the 
trimming. 


Peasant Cap. 
See illustration on 
double page. 

Tuts cap is made of 
a straight mull scarf 
fifty inches and a half 
long and three inches 
and _ three - quarters 
wide, which is edged 
all around with lace 
an inch and a half 
wide, and laid in a 
box-pleat an inch and 
a half deep on the 
middle of the edge in 
the back. Join the 
scarf with a crown of 
mull cut on the bias 
four inches and a half 
wide and five inches 
and _ three - quarters 
deep, which is round- 
ed off at the top, cut 
pointed at the bot- 
tom, and edged with 
lace. Fold the ends 
of the scarf on the 
outside, tack them to- 
gether at the middle 
of the top, turn up the 
back edge in a revers 





Kitt Skirt ror Girt rrom 9 To 15 
Years oLp.—Wirtn Cur Paper Patrern, 
Pricz 25 Cents.—{For pattern of Jacket 
and descrip. see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 31-36.] 


as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trim the 
cap with a bow of pink 
satin ribbon. 


Girt From 9 To 15 Years oLp.—Wita 
Cur Paver Parrern.—Parice 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


which is gathered on 
both sides, and is drawn 
out to form a puff be- 
tween the cane rods. 
Between the lambrequin points set a tassel of crimped blue silk. The 
basket is trimmed, besides, with bows of blue satin ribbon as shown by 
the illustration, 


For description see 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Supplement. 


Borders for Towels.—Vienna Cross Stitch and Holbein- 
Work.—Figs, 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on white canvas with blue and red 
cotton in Vienna cross stitch and Holbein-work. The dark parts are 
fy . worked with the red and the light parts with blue cotton. 

Ly, 4 " : The border Fig. 2 is worked on canvas with red cotton in Holbein- 
; work and Vienna cross stitch. Each cross stitch is worked on two 
threads of the canvas in height and in width. 


Crochet Fichu. 
See illustration on page 577. 
Tus fichu consists of a four-cornered piece for the middle, which 
nea \ ends in scarfs. It is worked with a double thread of white Shetland 
MANS : wool and a wooden crochet-needle, in chain stitch scallops, and is 
\ . trimmed with edging. Be- 
gin the fichu at the middle, 
and work 20 rounds in trans- 
posed chain-stitch scallops 
(each scallop composed of 5 
chain stitches), and widen- 
ing on the corners. For the 
searf, work in connection 
with the middle portion, at 


Work-table Cover.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on page 568. 

Tuts cover is worked on brown woollen Java canvas with light brown 
and maize split filling silk in cross stitch. It requires a piece of can- 
vas forty inches long and eighteen inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is embroidered six inches from the ends in the design Fig. 2. 
For the drawn-work, at a distance of eight threads from the embroid- 
ery, ravel out eight threads both lengthwise and crosswise, excepting 
a close square in the corners, which is bordered with button-hole 
stitches of brown silk, and is 
embroidered in cross stitch with 
light silk. The firm edge along 
the ravelled threads is fastened 
by catching together every four 
threads with a cross stitch of 
brown silk, carrying the work- 
ing thread to the outside between 
the stitches, and bordering the 
cross stitches with point Russe 


stitching in light silk. Turn two opposite corners, on both 
down the material a quarter of sides of the widening (which 
an inch wide on the sides for the hem. Ata distance of four | is continued in each round), 12 ch. (chain stitch) scallops, 
stitches from the embroidery button-hole stitch the ends with | and work 46 rounds in the same manner, going back and 
brown silk, and below this ravel out the material for fringe. forth. Border the fichu with a round of scallops composed 
. ‘ each of 3 ch., then work the edging as follows: Ist round. 
Netted Guipure Tidy. —aAlways alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the middle 
See illustration on page 568. of the next 3 ch., 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
Tue foundation is worked in straight netting with medium- | first de. in this round. 2d round.— * 1 sc. (single crochet) 
sized thread, and is darned in point d’esprit and in point de | on the next ch., 4 ch., pass over 2 de., 4 de. on the follow- 
toile with similar thread. The raised flowers and leaves are | ing ch., 4 ch., pass over 2 de., and repeat from *. 3d 
worked in point de reprise. Similar stitches edge the single | round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. (stitch) in the preceding 
flowers as seen in the illustration. The stems are overcast | round, 5 ch., the first 2 of which count as first de., * 4 de. 
with thread, and the edge of the foundation is button-hole | on the vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 3 ch., 
stitched in points. After finishing the work cut away the pro- | 1 de. on the first of the next 4 ch., not working off the 
jecting netted foundation. upper veins for the present, 1 dc. on the fourth of the next 
: A 4 ch., working off the upper veins together with those of 
Cap with Strings. the preceding de., 4 hal repeat rom *, but finally, 
See illustration on double page. instead of the last de. and 4 ch. work only 1 sl. on the sec- 
Tus cap is made of a piece of mull fifty-two inches long, | ond of the first 2 ch. 4th round.—Like the preceding 
which is thirteen inches and three-quarters wide in the middle | round, but between the middle 2 of every 4 de. work 1 ch. 
and seven inches and a quarter wide on the ends. The mate- | 5th round.— 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
rial is cut off straight on the back edge six inches and a half | the st. preceding these), 1 ch., 6 de. separated each by 1 p. 
deep, and to a length of twenty inches from each end. This | on the ch. between the middle 2 of the next 4 dce., then 1 
foundation is edged all around with Breton lace an inch and a | ch., 1 se. on the next 2 de. worked off together, and repeat 
half wide, and is pleated as shown by the illustration. A sec- | from +. 
ond piece of mull six inches square, and edged with similar 
side-pleated lace, is set on the foundation, one corner 

turning to the front. 


Embroidered Apron, Figs. 11 and 12. 







































































Fig. 2.—Crocnet Ficvre ror Curtatn Bann, 
Fig. 1, Pace 568. 











Embroidered Bag. 


See illustration on page 577. 


Tus bag, which is designed to hold small 
articles of fancy-work, the handkerchief, etc., is 
See illustrations on double page. worn at the belt or carried on the arm. It is 
Tus apron is cut in one piece with the bodice. It | made of black satin, and embroidered on the 
is made of linen, and is trimmed on the bottom with a | upper side. The leaves in the spray are work- 
side-pleated ruffle of the material. The bodice is edged | ed in satin stitch with shaded yellowish-brown 
with colored wash braid. Above-the ruffle the apron | silk. The veins and stems are defined with 
is trimmed with a deep border, which is worked over | brown chenille and the knotted stitches inside 
canvas in cross stitch with red and blue cotton in the | of the leaves are worked with maroon chenille. 
De Bier anp Fovtarp Dress.—Back. design Fig. 12. A narrow border, worked in a similar The flowers are formed of high standing loops 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page. } manner, trims the front of the apron and the bodice | of white chenille and the stamens of smaller 
For description see Supplement. as shown by the illustration. loops of maize chenille. To make the bag, cut 





Batiste Wraprer.—Back.—{ For Front, see 
Fig. 25, Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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of satin and lustring lining two pieces from Fig. 
30, Supplement, sew them up on the sides, cover 
the seam with silver cord, afid furnish the bag 
at the top with a shirr, into which run black silk 
tape. The ends of the tape are tied in a bow, 
and finished with tassels of black silk. The 
bottom of the bag is trimmed with a tassel of 
white silk and gold bullion. 





MY LOST LOVE. 
Wuew the silence of the midnight 
Closes round my lonely’ room, 
And faintly struggling through the curtains, 
Mystic moonbeams light the gloom; 
When above the fevered fancies 
Of the weary heart and brain, 
Kindly slumber, creeping near me, 
Re-asserts her welcome reign— 
In the seeming 
Of my dreaming, 
In all the glow that used to be, 
My lost love comes back to me. 


When the fair delusive phantom 
Fades before the wakening dawn, 
And the rosy smile of sunrise 
Gleams athwart the dew-drenched lawn, 
Gazing from the opened lattice, 
Yearning memory pictures there, 
Shadowed by enlacing branches, 
Sweet blue eyes and golden hair, 
And the sunlight 
Takes the one light 
That it had for me erewhile 
In my lost love’s happy smile. 


In the glory of the noontide 
Her low ringing laugh I hear; 
In the whispering of the leaflets 
Her light footstep springing near ; 
In each snow-white lily’s swaying 
Is reflection of her grace; 
In each rose’s opening beauty 
Shines for me her fair young face— 
Till through the falling 
Shadows calling, 
As even darkens hill and plain, 
I hear my lost love’s voice again. 


So the hours are peopled for me, 
Through the haunted days and nights, 
While fancy mocks my lonely vigils 
With the ghost of dead delights, 
And I let loud life sweep by me, 
Dreaming by the silent hearth, 
Where the vision of my darling 
Gives old gladness back to earth, 
While through each gloaming 
Softly coming, 
In sweet false lights of joy and truth, 
My lost love gives me back my youth. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
ARCHERY. 


HE ancient and honorable art and science of 
archery is rapidly becoming a favorite pas- 
time in this country. As yet, however, there are 
few archers who have enjoyed the benefit of prac- 
tical experience; and though there are many who 
desire to learn, there are few competent as in- 
structors. The manuals are in great measure 
antiquated and out of date, and filled out with 
picturesque writing and historical padding. It 
is now intended to pen a short practical treatise 
on archery which shall be specially suited for be- 
ginners. 

The best way to start is te organize an archery 
club in your neighborhood, Ten or twelve mem- 
bers, equally divided in sex, will suffice for a be- 
ginaing, and .a subscription of five dollars each 
will provide a club outfit for six gentlemen and 
six ladies: 


Two 4-foot targets, at $6 .............. $12 00 
‘Two 6-foot iron stands, at $3.......... 6 00 
One 6-foot self-lance bow, 40 pounds... 4 50 to $6 00 
One 6-foot self-lance bow, 36 pounds... 450 to 6 00 
Three dozen 23-inch half-nocked ar- 

TOWS, At $2 50... . 2... eeeeeeeereeess 730 
One 534-foot self-lance bow, 80 pounds 3 75 to 5 00 
One 5i-foot self-lance bow, 26 pounds 8 50 to 4 50 
One 5-foot self-lance bow, 22 pounds.. 300 to 4 00 
Three dozen 2-inth half-nocked ar- 

TOWS, At $2 25. .... 22... ec eeeeveeees 6 75 
Two spare bowstrings, at 35 cents ..... 70 
‘Three sets graduated tips, at 75 cents.. 2 25 
‘Two arm-guards, at $1 ................ 2 00 
Two dozen arrow-heads, at 75 cents... 1 50 


The above list does not include quivers, tas- 
sels, grease-pots, or score-cards, which can be 
provided for by domestic ingenuity in pursuance of 
subsequent instructions. The articles are plain, 
sensible, working goods, suitable for learning with. 
The iron stands may be dispensed with, and wood- 
en easels used in their stead. The stock of ar- 
rows, bowstrings, and tips should be kept up by 
purchases acoording to necessity. Further addi- 
tions may be made as experience may dictate. 
Bows are very uncertain in quality, but the high- 
priced self-lance is best for general use. 

Let us now examine in detail the articles of the 
club outfit above specified. There are two bows 
for gentlemen, one of which requires a force of 
forty pounds to draw an arrow twenty-eight inches 
in length to the head, and the other a force of 
thirty-4ix pounds; and there are three bows for 
ladies, respectively drawing thirty, twenty-six, and 
twenty-two pounds. These figures will be found 
stamped upon the flat side of the bow. Ameri- 
can-made bows are stamped “actual weight,” 
while it is said English-made bows are marked 
two pounds in every ten above the real strength. 
Thus an English bow marked forty-four pounds 
would be no stronger than an American bow 
marked thirty-six pounds. The weights of the 
selected bows will, however, be found suitable for 
general use. The bow is of one piece of lance- 
wood, tipped at each end with horn notched for 
the string. Lately the nocks have been made in 
this country of nickel-plated metal, and some bows 
have been made in two pieces joined in the centre 





by a metallic slide. One tip is more elaborate in 
finish than the other, and on this the loop of the 
bowstring fits. When unstrung, a colored ribbon 
or tape run through a hole in this tip keeps the 
bowstring from slipping down on the bow. Bow- 
strings are made with a loop or eyelet splice at 
one end, and plain at the other. The former is 
slipped over the head of the bow and tied with 
ribbon as above, and the other end made fast 
round the lower end with the knot technically 
called “the timber-hitch.” Bows generally come 
with the string fitted and ready for stringing. 
The lower hitch should be tight, and the loop en- 
circle the upper limb from two to two and a half 
inches below the notch. © Before going further it 
will be well to explain the “ watch-face system” 
of designation of position, which is very conven- 
ient. Imagine that you are standing upon a large 
watch dial, exactly facing figure XII, and by ref- 
erence to the hours in Roman numerals every va- 
riety of attitude and direction can be accurately 
specified. Thus, to string your bow, let your right 
foot point to II, and your left advance a little on 
XI. Take the bow by the handle in the right 
hand, the round side out, and inclosed by the fin- 
gers. Be sure that you have the bow right end 
up, and place the lower end in the hollow of the 
right foot. . Straighten the left arm, and slide the 
hollow of the left hand on XI, along the flat side 
of the bow, with your forefinger and thumb hold- 
ing the loop of the string. Your right hand can 
thus bend the bow, which is held at either end by 
the right foot and left hand. Bend slowly, moving 
the left hand along the upper limb of the bow 
until the loop can be slipped into the notch with 
a twist of the fingers. Look carefully at each 
end to see that the string is properly fitted in the 
notches, and see if your bow is properly strung. 
The distance from the string to the centre line 
of the bow at the top of the handle should aver- 
age one inch to the length of the bow in feet. 
If less, then the bow is understrung, and its 
full power will not be exerted ; if more, it is over- 
strung, and will pull stronger than its marked 
weight, shoot quicker at short ranges, but fail 
in giving sustained impetus to the arrow, is sub- 
jected to an undue strain, and is much more liable 
to break. If the bow is overstrung, the string 
must be lengthened; if understrung, then it 
must be shortened. The knot may be altered if 
considerable change is desired, but minor gradu- 
ations are best effected by carefully slipping the 
lower end of the string off the notch, and twist- 
ing it to shorten, or untwisting to lengthen. In 
any case, rub a little wax along the string, to 
close the fibres and protect it against climatic 
influence. To unstring the bow, take position as 
above, press-with the palm of the left hand, and 
draw with the right, until you can lift the loop 
over the notch with the fingers of the left hand. 
Always unstring after using, before putting away. 

Your bow being properly strung, mark on the 
string the spot exactly opposite to the top of the 
handle. Most good bowstrings are whipped with 
fine black or white silk in the centre. If not, do 
it yourself, not forgetting to apply wax at inter- 
vals, Then lay an arrow on the string so as to 
be exactly perpendicular to it and pointing over 
the top of the handle. Mark where the notch of 
the arrow comes on the whipped string. Take 
the arrow away, and whip rings of different-col- 
ored silk above and below the mark. You have 
thus obtained your “ nocking point,” and can be 
sure that you will always put your arrow in the 
proper place on the string. 

Next look at your arrows. The wooden shaft 
is called the “shele.” One end is finished with a 
metal point, and at the other end is a nock, or 
notch, cut in a piece of horn set in the wood. 
Three rows of feathers are placed along the ar- 
row, about an inch and a half from the nock, one 
of which is of a different color from the rest, is 
set at right angles to the nock, and called the 
“cock’s feather.” The arrows which have been 
selected in the above list are not of an expensive 
make, and are not regularly weighted, but are 
quite good enough to commence with. Fine ar- 
rows are footed with fancy woods, pointed with 
horn or steel, and are accurately made to weight. 
The English standard, which universally prevails 
so far, is based upon the sterling silver coinage of 
that country. Thus arrows are stamped 4-3 on the 
shele, but near the nock and cock’s feather, which 
means that such an arrow exactly balances four 
English silver shillings and an English threepen- 
ny bit, all freshly minted. So with other weights, 
which are graduated by variations of threepence 
in silver. An archer worthy of the name is very 
particular as to the weighting of his arrows ac- 
cording to the power of his bow, the range he is 
shooting, and the state of the weather, but begin- 
ners practicing at short ranges can defer the 
niceties of the science until they have mastered 
the first principles. All arrows should, however, 
be marked. If private property, some special 
combination of colored rings is advisable, and the 
name written in ink on the shele. The club prop- 
erty should be.separated into sets of five arrows, 
which should be distinguished by a colored ring ; 
thus, out of three dozen arrows, five would be 
ringed white, five others red, five others blue, five 
others green, five others yellow, and five others 
black, leaving a reserve of six arrows to make up 
sets broken by loss and breakage. Each member 
of the club should have his own set of arrows, 
and take care of them, being responsible for acts 
of carelessness and wantonness, such as seeing 
how high an arrow can be sent, or leaving the ar- 
rows exposed to the damp, but being allowed to 
draw on the reserve for all arrows fairly lost or 
broken. 

Tips are leather thimbles placed on the first 
three fingers of the right hand to save them from 
being cut by the bowstring when shooting. In 
England they are made in all sizes, and there is 
room for improvement in these goods as manu- 
factured in this country. Meanwhile if the leather 
tips are not quite satisfactory, the India rubber 
tips used on the tubes of infants’ feeding-bottles 





are recommended as easily obtainable and effect- 
ive. Gloves, or some sort of protection, are, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary, or the fingers will rap- 
idly blister; and it may here be mentioned that 
a wash-leather or kid mitten for the left or bow 
hand will save a tyro’s knuckles, 

The brace, or arm-guard, is also a necessity. 
This is a shield of leather fastened round the left 
wrist and fore-arm, which keeps the coat sleeve 
from impeding the string, and guards the wrist 
from the blow given by the string when loosed. 
Every member of the club should have his own 
arm-guard, and any saddler or cobbler can make 
them from the patterns obtained from the maker. 

Quivers are advisable, but not indispensable. 
They cost from $1 to $3 each, but a very fair sub- 
stitute can be extemporized out of a baize or cloth 
bag fastened to a belt and strung at the back so 
as to hang obliquely from VII to V, by the 
“watch-face system.” 

The tassel is a necessary adjunct. This is a 
bunch of coarse green wool about six inches long, 
in the centre of which is concealed a folded piece 
of heavy baize or cloth. This is wet with sweet- 
oil, and used to clean the dirt off the arrows after 
each shot. Some skeins of colored silk and thin 
ribbon, a little grease-pot wherewith to anoint 
the bowstring where the arrow nock rests, and a 
piece of bees-wax to close up the fibres of the 
bowstring may be put in a little pouch, and will 
be found very useful to repair damages. The tas- 
sel should hang at X, the pouch at XII, and an 
opera-glass, adjusted to the proper focus, can very 
conveniently be disposed in a loose case at II. 

The costume should be as close-fitting as pos- 
sible. For gentlemen a single-breasted sack-coat 
and cap are admirable, and ladies should dress as 
much in the same style as possible—at any rate 
from X to III. Five minutes’ experience will en- 
able any one to adjust their dress so that nothing 
shall interfere with the action of the bow, string, 
and arrow, and in this matter individual tastes 
may be consulted. 

Next choose out your archery ground. If pos- 
sible, a very close-cut lawn should be secured, but 
in any case select a soft or sandy soil, free from 
long grass, underbrush, and stones. Your arrows 
will glance, and get broken by the last, and be 
lost in the former. Two targets should be set 
up, facing each other, and no more than three ar- 
rows shot consecutively at either end. The Na- 
tional Archery Association have established the 
following article on this subject: 

Matches between members of this association 
shall not be considered as being shot under the 
rules of the National Archery Association unless 
they be shot at one of the following “ rounds,” 
each archer shooting three arrows at an end: 

The “ York Round,” consisting of 

72 arrows at 100 yards, 


+ 48 arrows at 80 yards, 
_24 arrows at 60 yards. 
144 arrows. 
The “ American Round,” consisting of 
30 arrows at 60 yards, 
80 arrows at 50 yards, 
80 arrows at 40 yards. 
90 arrows. 
The “ Columbia Round” (for ladies), consisting of 
24 arrows at 50 yards, 
24 arrows at 40 yards, 
24 arrows at 30 yards. 
72 arrows. 


The ranges above specified are rather long for 
beginners, who are apt to lose interest when they 
fail continuously to hit the target, and the writer 
would advise as a commencement: 
Gentlemen’s rounds. 
30 arrows at 40 yards, 
30 arrows at 35 yards, 
80 arrows at 30 yards. 
90 arrows. 

Aad ladies’ rounds. 
24 arrows at 30 yards, 

* 24 arrows at 25 yards, 

2% arrows at 20 yards. 
72 arrows. 


Be it clearly understood that the National Arch- 
ery Association’s rounds and distances should be 
adopted as soon as possible, but the range has 
been reduced to make the work easier for begin- 
ners. The ends for the rounds advised in this 
article should be laid out as follows : 

Stretch a cord straight between two pegs along 
the centre of your ground. Measure forty-five 
yards along it, and set in the ground two green 
tufts of wool or cloth to mark the ends. Meas- 
ure five yards along either end of the cord from 
each green tuft, and set red tufts in; five yards 
further, yellow tufts; five -yards further, blue 
tufts; and five yards further, white tufts. Get 
your stands out, erect one at each end, at an angle 
of seventy degrees with the base-line, the two 
front legs in line with the green tuft, then hang 
your targets so that the lower end shall be two 
feet clear from the ground. When space is lim- 
ited, it is well to provide screens of coarse sack- 
ing twelve feet wide, which should lie on the 
ground up to the rear leg of the stand, and slope 
up as shown in the diagram. The screen, which 
may be made double in the upper part and 
stuffed with hay if desired, is very useful in pre- 
venting arrows going astray and getting lost. 
Below is a plan of the ground, with targets and 
screens at each end, the colors of the tufts being 
designated by the initial letter. 
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To shoot a round on ground 80 laid out the gen- 
tlemen should each shoot three arrows at forty 
yards from the red tuft, and at a given signal, either 
by bugle-horn or whistle, all should advance to the 
blue tuft, whence each lady shoots three arrows, 
at thirty yards. Again the signal to advance 
should be given, and the party proceed to the tar- 
get, where a member specially detailed for the 
duty draws and calls hits, which are recorded by 
the captain. In drawing an arrow, lay hold close 
up to the target with the right hand, and twist 





gently. If necessary, press the surrounding can- 
vas back with the left hand; but always take 
hold close up to the face of the target, or the ar- 
row will be bent and strained. Then arrows are 
distributed to their owners, right-about-face, and 
repeat. The shorter ranges can either be walk- 
ed, or the targets can be moved in and set up 
closer to each other. In matches the long ranges 
are shot off first. 

There are three kinds of scoring cards, one for 
the captain of the target, which is as follows : 


Ends at 40 yards, .......... 
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And another card is as follows, the rings being 
colored to correspond with the target : 


Jury 7 
Enps at 385 Yds..."... 









Hits “# 
VALUE 47 


WIND.X TO VII. 
WEATHER For . 











The scoring of hits is done either with the 
point of a lead-pencil, with a pointer set in ivory, 
or with a good stout pin. The date, the range, 
and the figuring of hits and values are, of course, 
done in pencil, The chief advantage of the card 
last given is that the exact location of every shot 
can be marked. A careful archer would also 
add memoranda of the bow used and its weight, of 
the arrows and their weight, and of any other 
matter he might think worthy of interest. The 
record of the day’s shooting should be preserved 
in an album for reference. 

It will be seen in the above scoring cards that 
the wind is set down as X to VII. This re- 
fers to the clock-face system, and is noted from 
the end of the range whence the shooting is be- 
gun. Of course, from the other end, the same 
wind would be IV to I; but the shooting should 
always be commenced from one end, and one 
noting is sufficient. Small flags with the club 
monogram may be set around the field to great 
advantage, as they will show the force and direc- 
tion of the wind, which should always be care- 
fully noted. 

And now it is about time to tell the tyro how 
to shoot. You are equipped, and informed as to 
all the implements, and now comes the using of 
them. Your name is called out by the captain, 
and you step up to the tuft whence you are to 
shoot. Front to II, the left foot on I, and the 
right pointing to IV. See that your brace is on 
tight, the crescent end fitting your wrist, and that 
your tips are pressed home on your fingers. Take 
your bow in the left hand, holding it to II, and 
be sure it is right end up. Lay your arrow on 
the left-hand side of the bow, resting upon the 
knuckle of the bow hand. Fit the nock of the 
arrow into the place marked for it on the string, 
and see that the cock’s feather is on the outer 
side. Then bring your hand under the string, 
bend your fingers so as to hook it where it is 
whipped, the forefinger being above the nock of 
the arrow, and the second and third fingers below. 
Press the nock gently between the under side of 
the first finger and the upper side of the second, 
so as to hold the arrow in its place without falling. 
Raise the bow on I, keeping the left arm straight, 
drawing the string and arrow back with the fin- 
gers of the right hand, Draw so as to point a 
little above the target, so that the final pull is 
downward. The pull should be so graduated that 
the head of the arrow should rest on the knuckle 
of the left hand at the same instant that the in- 
side of the right thumb is laid against the right 
jaw-bone, the top of the right ear just resting on 
the back of the hand, or the thumb may be sharp- 
ly crooked back, and the arrow drawn until the 
angle between first and second joints touches the 
lobe of the ear. Turn the body at the waist 
slightly, lower your bow hand a little as you draw 
the arrow to the head, and it should be directly 
on XII, in line with the target. Be sure that it 
is fully drawn. Look with both your eyes at the 
target, see that the arrow is in line, and note the 
elevation ; think where you want to send it; then 
bend in your right-hand fingers a very little, and 
straighten them as quickly as you can. The 
string slips off; the arrow flies. As it goes, fol- 
low it carefully, see where it strikes, and regu- 
late your next shot accordingly; so with your 
third. Then let the rest shoot. Walk up to the 
target, and if you have any arrows in the target, 
wait till they are drawn and given to you. Score 
them on your card, and see that the cantair dics 
likewise, Prick in your“ s5q"in its proper place 
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on the card; gather the rest of the arrows up, 
give them a rub with your tassel, see that no 
mischance has occurred to them, lay them in 
your quiver, and wait till your next turn for 
shooting comes, 

Be content with three arrows at an end. Shoot 
full rounds at short distances with a light bow to 
begin with. Refrain from solitary shooting until 
you are pretty well practiced. Watch your com- 
petitors, and you will see short-comings and how 
to remedy them. Never shoot when there is any 
one near the target: Always try to regulate your 
shooting so as to have plenty of walking, and 
never let your hands and arm become tired and 
shaky. Watch the wind, and be as happy as you 
can when your arrows will persist in just miss- 
ing the target. Keep your scores of every day’s 
shooting, and note improvements, The club out- 
fit should be in charge of some careful, enthusi- 
astic, and reliable archer, who should see that the 
targets and flags are taken in at the end of each 
day’s shooting. (It does not so much matter 
about the stands and tufts, which are best left in 
the ground.) The bows should be laid in a long 
wooden box, and the arrows replaced in the paste- 
board boxes in which they come. Private prop- 
erty—and club members will net be long before 
they will want an outfit of their own—is, of course, 
private care, but the club property should be 
looked after, as there should always be enough 
to start a new member, until he sees how he 
likes archery. The club meetings should be 
fixed for a certain hour on regular days, and 
badges shot for by ladies and gentlemen. Win- 
ners to be handicapped by deducting ten per cent. 
from the score for each of the first three victories, 
and five per cent. for each of the next four—frac- 
tions to be in favor of the shooter. 





THE POT-POURRI. 
“T was just after the roses had done blowing. 
They were all sitting by twilight in the yel- 
low drawing-room—somehow it always seemed 
twilight longer there when it was dark every- 
where else—and Rosamond got up and stirred 
her pot-pourri in the old claret-colored Chelsea 
jar between the windows; and such a sweet faint 
odor of rose-leaves stole through the room that 
the old people felt as if they were young and the 
time was June again. 

“Tt is too powerful,” said Miss Effingham, 
waving her big peacock-feather fan. 

“Too powerful ?” said Mrs. Penn, putting away 
the silver curl that the neighboring fan brushed 
into her still soft brown eyes. “Not for me. 
Nothing is so pleasant to me as the pot-pourri, 
and in the old jar, too. It is not the rose, but 
it is the memory of the rose. It brings back all 
my youth. And although age is pleasant enough 
as it comes to me, yet youth was so very sweet— 
so very sweet, my dear;” and the silver voice 
paused, while a slender hand went searching 
through the purple gloom for another old hand, 
and found it—the hand of the speaker’s hus- 
band. “People think it so sad to grow old,” she 
said. “ But every year has been to me like an- 
other step on an upward path to paradise. One’s 
wings are growing all the way. And one has so 
much to remember, to look back on when one 
pauses, to see in new lights. Do you suppose 
that either of us would change places with Rosa- 
mond and Beltran there, who have life before 
them ?” 

“Not I,” said the voice that responded. 

“Not that you would not be glad to live your 
seventy summers over again, Paul ?” 

“Tam sure of them now, at any rate,” said the 
husband. “I have them. Nothing ean take 
them away from us.” 

“ And we ask nothing more,” she said, “ than 
to be laid in the same grave when the long night 
comes.” 

“ And the endless morning,” he murmured. 

“And even that endless morning can hardly 
be brighter than some of the mornings of our 
youth—than the morning when we first made the 
pot-pourri, Paul. You remember that morning, 
Paul ?” 

“Do you remember it, Aunt Persis?” asked 
Rosamond. 

“Shall I ever forget it?” she said, with a low 
sweet laugh. ‘Why, when I am dead, remem- 
brance of that morning will bloom out of my 
grave like a flower! And yet it was much such 
a morning as any day’s last month—only so glo- 
rious, so gilded, so full of sunshine! But what a 
gray and lowering, showering dawn it had! If 
we had never had that little quarrel, Paul. Ah! 
I was so sad when I parted the curtains that day- 
break. I thought I was done with life—and it 
was a pity—I so young.” 

Here Rosamond pinched Beltran’s arm. 

“So young. And might have been so blessed,” 
said her old aunt Persis. “If I gave, that morn- 
ing, just the swiftest glance across that garden 
to Paul’s window, and saw that he sat there over 
his book, he could not tell. And then I dressed 
me; and I thought of some young girl being 
dressed for her grave. And then I pinned up my 
white frock—¢é la laveuse, you call it now, Rosa- 
mond—and went down to the rose-garden to pick 
the flowers with the dew on them for the pot- 
pourri that grandmamma had bidden me never 
to forget in the time of roses.” 

“*Tt was the time of roses, 
We plucked them as we went,’” 
sang Beltran, half under his breath. 

“ And I plucked them till the basket on my arm 
was heaped. The rose-garden was just as it is to- 
day, on a terrace higher than the rest of the gar- 
den, And when I turned about I saw Paul had 
come down, and was walking in the poplar alley 
of his grandfather’s garden, bare-headed, with 
his hands behind him, and his head fallen on his 
breast. Ah, how beautiful he was! so tall, so 
dark, so like a fallen star. And I loved him so; 
and we had quarrelled. I had been miserable 
just forty-eight hours. It seemed to me that I 





had never been happy. I had lost my youth; I 
was old; I had come into the shadow. There 
was another young girl,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, as if even the sorrows of youth 
had their sweetness that it was good now to re- 
member, “that Paul’s grandfather had chosen 
for him to marry. I may speak about it now, I 
suppose; she long since ceased to care; she was, 
she is, my dearest friend, and Paul has always 
loved her as a brother. She has had many suit- 
ors since ; with one of them she plighted faith, 
and so she has kept her tryst with death. But 
I—I thought that because I adored Paul, all the 
world was at his feet ; and when his grandfather 
said this other was to be his choice, with her 
great fortune at command, and I remembered 
that I had only this old house and its belongings 
for my own fortune, why, then I looked well aft- 
er my lover. Yes, he was my lover. I had felt 
sure of that, although he had never said so, nev- 
er exactly said so in words; but we do not always 
need words. And now, all at once, all in a twink- 
ling, as if the sun had gone out at noon, he was 
the lover of another girl. And I could not have 
believed or dreamed that the fortune would have 
made any difference with Paul, or the grandfa- 
ther’s wish, or heaven’s thunder-bolts even, before 
I saw it for myself. I saw it myself. I saw him 
go and turn the music as she played upon the 
harp, and bend over it with the color on his cheek, 
and an angry fire in his eye when the eye fell 
askance on me. I saw him lift her from her sad- 
die at her gate, just down the street, and go in 
with her, and stay till, an hour afterward, a groom 
came and led the horses off. I saw him loitering 
with her in the lane, but they did not know I saw, 
and I heard his miserable old grandfather come 
hobbling up our steps, rubbing his hard hands, and 
talking to my father of Paul’s lucky hit. And 
so I knew that he had forsaken me—me, the 
child that had worshipped him from the cradle. 
And I meant to die as soon as I could; but in 
the mean time, if it killed me itself to hide it, 
they should never know I cared. Yet I was not 
angry; in some way, some strange way, it was 
Paul who was angry, who would not speak to 
me, would not glance at me, would not come 
near me, said sharp and bitter, almost insolent, 
things in my presence, and seemed to try to hurt 
me all he could. It was not, in his manner, as 
if he had found some one still dearer to him 
than I, but as if he hated me, I thought, for just 
existing now. Ah, well, it broke my heart! 
And as I gathered those roses that morning I 
remembered that we had been going to make 
grandmamma’s pot-pourri together. But I gath- 
ered them with my back turned to that garden 
across the high box hedge, and the dew on those 
roses was salt. John, the old house-servant 
(he has been dead and gone this many a year), 
came lugging out the big Chelsea jar—the same 
jar, Rosamond. It has never had a nick. I 
wonder if you can say as much for it after half 
a century! John left it, with the spice boxes 
and the dish of salt, on the marble step, to be 
handy for me, and I began to shred the roses 
into it. And as I scattered the velvet petals, it 
swept over me in a surge that just so the days 
of my life had gone, and I too was a withered 
flower; and as I knelt before the jar, all at once 
my arms fell across it, and my head fell between 
them, and I was crying such a storm of sobs 
that I wonder no one heard me. But some one 
did hear. Directly a shadow fell between me 
and the sunshine, and a voice made my heart 
stand still, and my sobs cease. 

“*What does it mean?’ cried Paul. ‘I de- 
mand to know. I will have no more of this. 
What are you unhappy about? Because you 
have abused me, because you have outraged all 
my feelings, because you have refused even to 
answer my letter—’ 

“*What—what letter?’ I stammered, throw- 
ing back my head, with the tears streaming all 
over my face. 

“What letter?’ he cried. ‘Are you playing 
with me still? Have you received no letter from 
me—no letter that I gave John? Do you pre- 
tend to say—’ 

“*T pretend to say nothing,’ [ returned, in a 
storm and fury of irrepressible tears, springing 
to my feet, and starting to run away and hide 
my face out of sight, and pray that every fresh 
flood of tears might drown out my very being— 
‘I pretend to say nothing but that you have 
broken my heart.’ 

“But he had caught me, and he held me by 
the arm, and got my hands and kept them, and 
would not let me hide my face. 

“*T have broken your heart?’ he said, in such 
a grave and tender voice. ‘I have not broken 
your spirit. Tell me why you spurned my let- 
ter?’ 

“*T—T never had your letter,’ I sobbed. 

“Never had a letter telling you—telling you 
all you knew without it, but assuring you that, 
grandfather or no grandfather, only you should 
be my wife; and if not you, then noone? What, 
never had that letter, little one? It is mislaid, 
then; and we have had all this misery for noth- 
ing—we, who worship each other.’ And—and— 
well, never mind about the rest. There was no- 
body to see us two young creatures standing in 
the garden as the first young lovers did. I don’t 
know that we should have cared if there had 
been. And all in a breath, as if the earth had 
rolled round under a new heaven, the sun seem- 
ed to be shining as it never shone before, the 
birds to be singing, flowers were full of life and 
fragrance, the world was the most beautiful 
place, and we were on our knees shredding roses 
together over the old pot-pourri jar, and the gar- 
den ringing with our laughter. And every once 
in a while Paul was lifting my chin with his fin- 
ger to make me look him in the face with my 
eyes that all at once dared not, and saying my 
mouth was the sweetest rose of them all—abh, 
yes, you did, Paul—and then he was plunging his 
hand into the jar to stir the petals. And sud- 





no heap of rose leaves, and he was bringing up 
a paper, a letter—that very letter which he had 
given John just as the old fellow was coming in 
from emptying the jar of last year’s leaves and 
spices ; and he had dropped it there, and forgot- 
ten it. John is so forgetful—I mean, of course, 
he was. Ah me! what a day that was! We 
trod on air, we walked in the mid-heavens. Have 
you gone sound asleep, Paul? Tobesure. And, 
Rosamond, if you want that other rule for pot- 
pourri—the English, you know, call it hotch- 
potch— Ah, what music that is!” and she 
paused to listen. 
“*Gather ye rose-buds as ye may, 
ime is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying,’” 

sang Beltran, stepping through the long window 
into the low light of the rising moon, the rich 
strain of his tenor seeming to roll upon the dusk 
sweet as fragrance from a flower. 

Rosamond lingered to loosen her dress from 
Miss Effingham’s chair which detained it. Miss 
Effingham was crying softly to herself. “ Ah, 
see,” she murmured, working the knobby fingers 
in the lace mittens, and forgetting whose con- 
temporary she was—“see how selfish age is! 
She remembers all her own part in it ; she forgets 
mine. For I also—it is so long ago—I loved 
Paul.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT twenty-five thousand houses come 
within the range of the observations now 
being made by the recently appointed tenement- 
house inspectors. They are gathering informa- 
tion which will be made the basis of many rfeed- 
ed sanitary refurms, and which, it is believed, 
will in time give more wholesome and comfort- 
able quarters to tenement dwellers who now live 
in wretched places. The worst localities in our 
city have not at this writing been visited, but a 
few facts clipped from the informal reports of 
the inspections which have been made will speak 
for themselves : 

“ ....The air of the front rooms was almost 
unbearable to the visitors, but that of the rear 
apartment was foul beyond belief. In the latter 
were several women, each with a pale, wan-look- 
ing babe in her arms. One of them said that 
hers was ‘not long for this world,’ and it was 
found that three children had died in the room 
within a year. In two dark alcoves, where the 
stench was most to be observed, stood the beds. 
Inquiry into the source of the odors revealed 
the fact that beneath the boards of the floor, 
which bent and creaked with the weight of the 
foot, was a dark sub-cellar, through which a 
leaking sewer ran, loading the heavy air with 
noxious gases....On the ground-floor was found 
a middle-aged woman, with half a dozen sickly- 
looking children. She showed the bedroom, 
ventilated only by a small window opening 
against an oblique wall, which almost precluded 
the entrance of light. When this window was 
open, a horrible smell from adjoining closets 
filled the room. ‘ We can't sleep with it open,’ 
said the woman, ‘and we can’t sleep with it 
shut, so we have to spend our nights on the 
pavement in the yard.’” 

The saddest cases are those which reveal how 
poverty and vice have extinguished all natural 
affection and all wholesome ambition : 

“* ....The floor was covered with rags and filth 
of every description. Two old mattresses, foul 
with age and dirt, lay in a corner of the room. 
In another corner the only occupant of the room 
was found. In a cradle, on a dirty pallet, a little 
girl, apparently about thirteen months old, lay 
asleep, with her body literally black with swarms 
of flies. At first she appeared to be dead, but 
the reporter detected a sign of life in a slight 
pulsation at the wrist. He brushed away the 
flies, and then lifted the little one, who was but 
a feather-weight, as her body was almost worn to 
askeleton. It was evident that she was slowly 
dying of starvation. She looked up in the face 
of the doctor with a puzzled expression, but the 
sight of a cup of milk brought a very hungry 
look into her large brown eyes. She had a very 
pretty face, and with proper food and care would 
be a fine child. Several neighbors came into 
the room, and they said that the mother was a 
habitual gossip, who neglected her children and 
home entirely....A comparatively young wom- 
an was found lying in a drunken stupor upon 
the floor, while upon a dirty bed lay three babes 
and a girl of about eight years, clad in filthy 
rags. he girl awoke, and advancing with an 
air which showed that she was used to the busi- 
ness, began a pitiful tale of a father’s cruelty and 
a mother’s drunkenness. When the required 
measurements had been taken, the wretched 
mother was aroused. She was one of the few 
who were found unwilling to receive assistance. 
She was perfectly satisfied with her miserable 
life as a rag-picker. She and her husband man- 
aged to ‘get along,’ and she had no further am- 
bition. The swarms of flies which covered ev- 
erything in the room, and caused the sleeping 
children to kick and moan, did not trouble her, 
and the hot foul air was what she had always 
been used to. On learning that the visitor was 
a doctor, however, she asked for some tickets to 
the sick children’s excursions. They were giv- 
en, and she contentedly rolled over upon the 
floor and went to sleep again.” 





Since the yellow fever was pronounced epi- 
demic at Memphis, the disease continues to in- 
crease, although the death-rate is small in pro- 
portion to the number of cases. 





The new coffee-room in the building erected 
in Twenty-sixth Street by the Bible and Flower 
Mission has been opened. It is chiefly designed 
for the many persons who are every year dis- 
charged from the county institutions on Black- 
well’s and Ward’s islands. The prices are very 
low, but the establishment is expected to be 
self-supporting. 


It is strange that the managers of many coun- 
try boarding-houses, small and large, have so 
little idea of what city people chiefly desire 
when they escape for a few weeks to some sum- 
mer retreat. Itis not style, nor fine furnishings, 
nor unsuccessful imitations of the bills of fare 





at expensive resorts, that persons of culture and 
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natural refinement want at quiet farms or coun- 
try cottages. But they do want pure water; a 
neat, airy house; clean dishes, table-cloths, and 
napkins; simple, well-cooked food, but no 
elaborate mixtures; screens for doors and win- 
dows; mosquito netting for beds; and an at- 
mosphere of cordiality and sympathy with the 
guests who seek rest and recreation. The com- 

laints made of bad water and inferior food, of 
neessant annoyance from aggressive flies and 
mosquitoes, are often well founded, and keep 
hundreds from leaving their own well-ordered 
homes to seek what they really need—change of 
scene, rest, and country air. 





About this time, when doors and windows are 
open so much of the time to catch the pass- 
ing breezes, look out for tramps and “ sneak 
thieves.” It may be too warm to catch them— 
the thieves, we mean—but we may circumvent 
them. 





Serajevo, a city of about sixty thousand inhab- 
itants, and the capital of the Turkish province 
of Bosnia, has suffered from an extensive fire, 
which has destroyed hundreds of buildings, and 
made homeless, it is estimated, not far from 
twenty thousand persons. The loss of property 
is immense. It is reported that many perished 
in the flames, but this report is questionable. 





More than eighty buildings were destroyed by 
a violent tornado at Buctouche, New Brunswick, 
on August 9. Tornadoes are becoming so com- 
mon that no one can predict where the next one 
may happen. 





How delightful would be the forests in August 
were it not for the ubiquitous mosquito and the 
bloody black-fly! These are the enemies we 
have to fight when we visit the country for rest. 


The greatest inhabitant of Berlin is no more. 
He died at the age of sixty-six, and the Zoolog- 
ical Society laments the loss of its favorite ele- 
phant. 





Sea-bathing, when too long continued, is de- 
pressing. There should be a feeling of exhilara- 
tion after a bath in the surf, or rather at the cli- 
max Of exhilaration and stimulation one should 
leave the bath in order to be really benefited by 
it. An invalid should remain in the water only 
a few moments, as a general thing. The shock 
of entering the cold sea-bath is often very inju- 
rious to young children, aged persons, or those 
who are feeble. 





Easthampton, Massachusetts, has just received 
a liberal gift of $10,000 to its Public Library As- 
sociation for the purpose of erecting a library 
building. The money was given by Mrs. Sam- 
uel Williston. 





Coney Island grows in popularity. A Boston 
paper, in speaking of the great amount of travel 
at this season between that city and New York, 
says that multitudes are attracted hither by 
Coney Island. 





The poet Tennyson has been requested to 
write the inaugural ode for the Australian In- 
ternational Exhibition. 





The residents of Ashfield, Massachusetts, are 
receiving a series of readings from the works of 
English and American writers, given by Mr. 
George William Curtis and Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, who are spending their summer 
vacation in that place. he proceeds of these 
readings are to be bestowed upon the academy 
in Ashfield. 





Women carry into foreign mission fields de- 
vices which, in many cases, will appeal to the 
people they wish to benefit more surely than 
direct and independent religious teaching. In 
Smyrna there is a ‘* Rest” and ‘‘ Coffee-Room,”’ 
under the charge of a Christian woman. Scrip- 
tural texts and the word ‘‘ Welcome”’ are upon 
its walls in all the Eastern languages, and it is 
filled with visitors in the evening. At Jaffa a 
woman has opened a medical mission, and in 
connection with it religious services are held 
three times a week. It is said that this agency 
has taken a wonderful hold upon the people of 
the place. 





The Boston Advertiser contains a curious note 
from Professor Richard A. Proctor, who, having 
learned that a printed card had been circulated 
naming him as a lecturer now dead, says: “‘ As 
to my being dead, I can not but think this is a 
mistake. Thestudy of science suggests extreme 
caution about matters of fact. But, so far as 
my own observations extend, I find reason to 
believe that I am alive. My friends also seem 
to think so. You must not think me dogmatic 
if—failing stronger evidence than I yet possess 
to the contrary—I decline to accept unhesita- 
tingly the theory that I am no longer living.” 


Rejected suitors in Maryland have a unique 
method of expressing their pe ot One of 
these unfortunates recently cut down all the 
trees in the orchard belonging to the father of 
his lady-love. We do not learn that she relent- 
ed in consequence of his efforts. 





The numerous gossiping stories that have 
been circulated about the young Prince Impe- 
rial are thus briefly disposed of by an exchange : 
“The Prince Imperial was not engaged to marry 
the Princess Beatrice, nor was he married to ‘a 
German blonde,’ nor has any mysterious wom- 
an claiming to be his widow been endeavoring 
to force her way into the presence of the ex- 
Empress at Chiselhurst. Upon the private char- 
acter of the dead boy there is not one spot. He 
was strictly pure in his habits, frank in manner, 
and without deceit.” 


The electric light gains in popularity for cev- 
tain localities. It was the proposal of M. Tur- 
quet, the director of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
that the exhibition of pictures at the Palais de 
l’Industrie, Paris, should be opened at night, 
and illuminated by electricity. This novelty at- 
tracted large crowds. At Deer Creek, Califor- 
nia, three powerful electric lights were recently 
used to give the miners opportunity to work at 
night. They were found to shed such a brilliant 
light that operations could be carried on as 
readily as by day. 
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Fig. 8.—CHEMISE TRIMMED WITH INSERTION aND Lacr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 26. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Nicut Dress. 


’ For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 5.—GentLEMAn’s Nigut-Sarrer. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 19-21. 
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SS Fig. 9.—BatisTe AND 
SS Lace Nigurt-Cap. 
For pattern and — 
see Supplement, No. [X., 
igs. 28 and 29, 

















Fig. ph =m ee Fig. 12.—Borper ov jrron, Fie 


For description see Supplement. Srircu Egpoweny. 









rig. 14.—Lapy’s 
COLLAR. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 11.—Empromwerep Apron,—[See Fig. 12.] 
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Fig. 8.—Monoeram.—Satin anp 
Tunt Strron Emsrormery. 





Fig. 16.—Lapy’s Nicut Sacqvr. 


For pattern and Seocstption see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII, Figs. 42-44. 














Fig. 18.—Nawnsoox Comprne Sacgue.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 24.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Mowogram,—Satin and 
i 
Tent Strron Emprowery. 
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Fig, 22.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Figs. 50 nd 51. 


Fig. 24.—Nansook Compine Sacque anp Perricoat.—Front 
See Fig. 18.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Corset 
Cover. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 25.—Batiste Wraprer.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 569.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Nigut Dress, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figa. 7-10. 











Fig. 15.—Lapy’s 
CoLcar. 


hil For description see 
hij Supplement. 













Fig, 4. CHEMISE TRIMMED WiTH INSERTION AND Lace. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—GentLeman’s Snirr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 11-18, 
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Fig. 10.—Lrven Nicut-Cap. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIII, Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 13,—Gentieman’s Surrt. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Monogram, 
ATIN AND TENT 
Stitcn Emprowery. 


Fig. 17.—Lapy’s Nieur Sacqve. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 5.—MonoeramM.—SatTIn AND 
‘ent Strron Emurowery. 
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Fig. 19.—Mvstin Compine Sacqve. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 6.—MonocramM.—Satin anp 
No, XI, Figs. 37-41. Tznt Sriron Enurorpery. 


Fig. 21.—Cnemise with Batiste Rvrr.es. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 23.—Lapy’s Drawers, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Towrts.—Vienna Cross Srircu ayp Hosein-Worx. 
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(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No, 38, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Waite the mother was dolefully forecasting 
the future, proud of her daughter’s conquest, yet 
fearful of its result, George Leland and Barbara 
Trevornock were sauntering on through sunlight 
and shadow, as happy in the present, as careless 
of the future, as if they had been children stray- 
ing through the woodland of fairy tales, where, 
though there are ogres and wicked witches to 
menace and affright, there are always good fair- 
ies ready to appear in the nick of time and make 
all things bright and pleasant. They had been 
talking of indifferent matters—the hospital, the 
park, anything; yet they were so happy in each 
other’s companionship that the commonest theme 
seemed full of interest. Gradually their talk 
took a personal tone. 

“What a good woman your mother is, Bar- 
bara!” said the captain. 

He had taken to calling her Barbara on rare 
occasions when they were alone together. Flos- 
sie he always called by her pet name, just as cool- 
ly as he would have called a favorite dog Gip or 
Flo. 

“ Yes, she is all that is good.” 

“T have respected and honored her ever so 
much more since you confided your family his- 
tory to me. I honor her for having fought the 
battle of life so bravely, for having brought up 
her daughters so sweetly.” 

“She has fed and clothed us with love,” said 
Bab, tenderly. “No girls ever had a happier life, 
no girls ever had a dearer mother. Money is not 
everything in life. Perhaps if we had been richer 
we should not have been so happy, for we might 
not have been so fond of each other. The pomps 
and vanities of this world might have distracted 
us. It is easy enough to renounce them in one’s 
catechism, when they are never likely to come in 
one’s way, but I dare say the pomps and vanities 
are rather enticing for people who can afford to 
indulge in them.” 

“You have known what it is to be poor, Bar- 
bara, and you have not found that poverty must 
needs mean unhappiness.” 

“Indeed I have not.” 

“Then you would not be afraid to marry a 
poor man, if you loved him?” said Captain Le- 
land, earnestly. 

The attack was desperately sudden. 
turned white, and then red. 

“Darling, you know what I want to say to you. 
You know—you must have known ever so long 
ago—how fondly and truly and entirely I love 

ou.” 

é He put his arm round her, and her blushing 
face found a shelter on his breast. There was 
no one to see them but the rabbits, and the does, 
lying in sunshine yonder, with their fawns, look- 
ing at the lovers gravely with calm, contempla- 
tive eyes, as solemn and as wise as the gaze of 
all benign Nature. 

“I thought—I began to hope,” faltered Bar- 
bara, in tones so low that he was obliged to bend 
his head close to her dark hair to listen, “that 
you cared for me—a little.” 

“ Hypocrite ! you knew that I loved you to dis- 
traction.” 

“Indeed I did not. Or if I ever thought for a 
moment that you really loved me, I told myself 
afterward that it might be only a passing fancy. 
I remembered those lines of Byron’s you read us 
one night, out of the poem which is not in moth- 
er’s edition : 

*Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
woman's whole existence,’ 


Barbara 


and I thought, though you were very kind and 
very attentive, and seemed pleased to be with us 
all, you would go away and forget us.” 

“*Like a man beholding his natural face in a 
glass, who goevh his way and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was,’” quoted the 
captain, laughing at her. “When — 
es are so rare that I can forget my own physiog- 
nomy, I may begin to forget you, Barbara—you 
and yours. ‘I love you so dearly, that if your 
mother were not half so sweet as she is, if Flossie 
were not the pleasantest little puss in creation, I 
think I should love them both all the same out 
of my overflowing fondness for you.” 

“What made you care for me?” asked Bar- 
bara, moved by her exceeding curiosity to look 
up, with eyes exaggerated by wonder. 

“ How could a man help caring for the loveliest 
thing in creation, and the gentlest, most modest, 
truest, divinest of her species? I love you be- 
cause you are altogether lovable. Make me hap- 
py, my angel, and confess that you are not quite 
indifferent to me.” 

“T hope you won’t be dreadfully shocked,” 
said Barbara, looking intensely ashamed of her- 
self, “but I'm afraid I adored you after I had 
known you a week. You see you were almost 
the first man Flossie and I had ever known, so 
you must not be surprised if we thought a good 
deal of you.” 

“True,” said the captain, somewhat crest-fall- 
en. “My position was nearly as advantageous 
as Adam’s. Then I suppose if I had been the 
second male individual of your acquaiatance I 
should ‘have had no chance ?” : 

“You know better than that. You know that 
I never could have cared for any one but you.” 

“T like to think so, even if it be a fond delu- 
sion,” said the captain, passionately. “I like to 
belieye you are that other half of me which went 
astray in the me erry of things, and was only 
recovered when I met you.” 

“Tt seems rather like that,” assented Barbara, 
with conviction. “There must have been a fa- 





tality in it, or you would never have chosen mam- 
ma’s advertisement from all the others.” 

“Of course not. My eye lighted on that at 
once.” 

“T helped to compose it,” said Bab, with a 
touch of pride, as if it were an honor to have as- 
sisted in that work of art. 

“Yes; and I recognized your hand in it, no 
doubt. It was a genuine case of elective affin- 
ity.” 

Ni Gracious !” exclaimed Bab, suddenly, looking 
back through the leafy distance; “I’m afraid we 
have lost mother and Flossie.” 

“We've only mislaid them. They'll turn up 
presently.” 

They went slowly uack, telling each other, with 
many sweet variations upon the same old tune, 
how fondly and how deeply they loved. Little was 
said of a practical nature—of ways and means not 
aword. They made no plans for the future. They 
had not descended from the heaven of abstract 
love. In that empyrean they lived and had their 
being. To-morrow would be time enough for 
hard facts and the dull truths of work-a-day ex- 
istence. 

They found mother and Flossie on a comfort- 
able bench under the elms: mother fast asleep ; 
Flossie yawning desperately, and digging the fer- 
rule of her parasol into the rugged bark of an un- 
offending tree, in sheer weariness of spirit. 

How lovely Barbara looked, with the new light 
of happiness shining in her eyes and glorifying 
every feature! Mrs. Trevornock woke scared, 
fancying that it was morning and the milkman 
ringing, and Amelia not up to answer the bell. 
Flossie saw at a glance what had happened. 

“Bab’s engaged,” this astute damsel said to 
herself. “She looks it.” 

“Ts it time to go back to the station?” Mrs. 
Trevornock asked, sleepily. 

“That is just as you ladies like,” answered the 
captain, looking at his watch. “It’s half past 
four; there’s a train at a quarter past five. But 
if you would care to stay later—” 

“T could walk in this lovely old park forever,” 
said Barbara, 

“We ought to be back by seven,” said her 
mother. 

So it was decided that they should stroll quiet- 
ly down to the station; which they did, heroical- 
ly resisting those insinuating invitations to tea 
and shrimps with which they were besieged on 
the way, and without so much as a thought of 
whitebait or iced Champagne. There were five 
minutes to spare when they got to the pastry- 
cook’s, and Flossie was not proof against the 
offer of another strawberry piece. 

Oh, what a home-going it was by the smokiest 
railway in the environs of London, across level 
marsh-lands, through dingy Deptford and dingier 
Bermondsey! Some there were that fair June 
evening to whom the smoky way was a path 
through paradise. Barbara sat in her corner, 
with the western light shaded by « purple blind, 
silent, happy, knowing her lover’s eyes were 
watching her, yet not daring to look up. Flossie 
prattled of things in general, discursively, and 
Mrs. Trevornock made a comfortable finish of 
the nap she had begun under the Greenwich 
elin 


8. 

What a happy evening! What a joyous meal 
the tea-dinner in the garden parlor, with youth 
and hope and love for the sauce to meat! Later 
a few turns in the moonlight garden to the sick- 
ly-sweet “Prima Donna” waltz. Blissful hal- 
cyon day, tender poetic night, day and night of 
pure and perfect happiness for Barbara Trevor- 
nock ! 

Next day came a dash of sadness, a sprinkle 
of tears. Mrs. Trevornock had to be told what 
had happened. She was proud of her daughter’s 
conquest. Sh» was honestly attached to her par- 
tial boarder ; yt having dreamed of dukes, earls, 
and millionaires, she had to let her ideas down a 
long way in order to contemplate Barbara’s mar- 
riage with an Indian captain. 

He would want to take her darling to India. 
That was the worst part of the business, To 
this the mother could not consent. Her idolized 
girl, who had been a child only a year or two ago, 
obedient to her lightest word, subservient to a 
look, would never be so cruel as to take her fate 
into her own hands, and declare her right to 
choose for herself, and snap asunder the tender 
tie that had bound mother and daughter through 
all the peaceful loving years that were gone! 

Barbara wept at the sight of her mother’s 
tears. 

“No, darling, I am not going to leave you,” she 
said, when Mrs. Trevornock put forward her 
claim. “Do you think I could be so ungrateful ? 
You are always first in my mind. I shall always 
obey you.” 

And then the captain confessed that, though 
he would fain have made Barbara his wife with- 
out a day’s delay, the present unsettled state of 
the country was not in favor of his taking a bride 
to India with him this time. It might be safer 
and wiser to wait till some more of the fighting 
was over, since more fighting there must inevi- 
tably be. And it would be harder to leave this 
dear one alone in an Indian city than to leave 
her here in her mother’s tender care. 

“Tt will be two or three years at most, dear- 
est,” he said; “and I shall have got a step, and 
shall be better able to give my darling pleasant 
surroundings. It seems a long time to wait ; but 
I shall know that you are happy here with your 
dear mother, and we shall write to each other by 
every mail.” ‘ 

This arrangement satisfied everybody. Mrs. 
Trevornock rejoiced at the idea of keeping her 
darling for three blessed years, and put aside the 
images of dukes, earls, and millionaires without 
a sigh. It was not possible for her to like any- 
body better than she liked George Leland; and 
Mrs. Trevornock’s affections were very warm, if 
somewhat fickle. The captain had behaved so 
well and kindly, he had shown so much regard 





for her feelings, that she could not withhold her 
consent ; so her approval and her blessing were 
given. The vows vowed yesterday were ratified 
to-day, with the maternal consent, and in due 
course Flossie was informed that her sister was 
George Leland’s plighted wife. 

“You needn’t have taken the trouble to tell 
me anything about it,” said Flossie. “I knew 
what had happened yesterday evening directly I 
saw your face. I never beheld such a transfor- 
mation in any one in my life. You have such an 
air, so solemn, so self-contained, as if you were 
marching up the nave of some great cathedral to 
be crowned and anointed and all that sort of 
thing. I think really I should have passed you 
in the street without recognizing you. And, aft- 
er all, he is neither a duke nor a railway king,” 
pursued Flossie. “I don’t see anything so very 
wonderful in the business.” 

“Tt is wonderful to me that he should care for 
me so much,” faltered Bab, shyly, “and that I 
should so idolize him.” 

“Goodness gracious !” cried Flossie, rather in- 
clined to be snappish. “The same kind of thing 
might happen to me to-morrow with a grocer’s 
boy, or the young man at the post-office. Love 
is a perpetual Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
we are every one of us as weak as that silly little 
Titania when our time comes.” 

Three days after this came a letter from George 
Leland’s mother—an honest, friendly greeting to 
her son’s promised wife. 

“We shall all love you, my dear,” wrote the 
mother. “I know that the girl my George has 
chosen must be worthy of my warmest affection.” 

Mrs. Leland went on to say how when next 
summer came, while George was in India, Bar- 
bara must come for a long visit to the Somerset- 
shire vicarage, so that she might get friendly and 
familiar with her future relations before her mar- 
riage. They were homely people, with no pre- 
tensions to style, but they would try to make 
her happy. 

Barbara was as proud of the letter as if it had 
been written by a queen; so proud, that poor 
Mrs. Trevornock felt a little disposed to jealousy. 

“T hope you are not going to spend half your 
time away from me in the few short years we 
are to be together,” she observed, plaintively. 

“Mamma darling, have I ever wished to leave 
you ?” cried Bab, embracing her. “I should like 
to know George’s mother, but—” 

“Of course it’s only natural. You ought to go 
to the vicarage ; but you will be quite lost to me 
among these new connections.” 





CHAPTER VIL. 
MR. TREVORNOCK. 


Wuey it is said of a man that he is nobody’s 
enemy but his own, it may generally be taken 
as a solemn fact that the progress of that man 
through life has been fraught with calamity and 
ruin to all belonging to him. He has most like- 
ly begun by breaking his mother’s heart ; he has 
in all probability reduced a virtuous father to 
bankruptcy; he has robbed his sisters of their 
portions ; he has been an incubus upon his mer- 
itorious brothers; he has brought his wife and 
family to the gutter; and he has degraded a good 
old name. Yet his own particular set speak 
indulgently of him to the last as a good-hearted, 
well-meaning fellow, incapable of harming any 
one but himself. 

Such a man was Thomas Trevornock, solicitor, 
of No. 2 St. Alban’s Court, Gray’s Inn. He was 
the black sheep in an otherwise spotless and un- 
blemished flock. His family had been full of for- 
bearance and long-suffering; they had propped 
him up when he lurched, and had picked him up 
and set him‘on his feet when he fell. But there was 
an unconquerable downward inclination in Thomas 
Trevornock, He had vices of which his daugh- 
ters knew nothing. He had been -a drunkard 
and a gambler. He had squandered his money 
amidst the lowest surroundings; he had wallow- 
ed in the gutter. He had been engaged in so 
many doubtful transactions that it was a marvel 
that he had escaped being struck off the Rolls. 
That some few clients of seeming respectability 
and assured means still stuck to him was even a 
greater marvel. 

Yet he had clients, and, although he consist- 
ently refrained from the support of his wife and 
children, he did earn money, and for the last 
few years had contrived to maintain a reputable 
appearance in his neatly furnished office at No. 
2 St. Alban’s Court, much to the satisfaction of 
his kindred, who told each other complacently 
that Thomas seemed really to be doing well, and 
that it was a great pity that he and poor dear 
Flora were not living together comfortably. 

On a bright morning in early August a gentle- 
man, who was evidently a stranger to the locali- 
ty, might have been seen passing below the stony 
archway that leads into Gray’s Inn—a gentleman 
with a bronzed complexion, dark eyes, and dark 
mustache, answering to the name of George Le- 
land. He made an inquiry at the little news 
shop under the archway, and having been there 
instructed in the way he should go, proceeded at 
once to St. Alban’s Court, where on a second floor 
he discovered Mr. Trevornock’s office. 

The door was opened by a boy, whom Captain 
Leland began to interrogate; but before the 
youth could answer his question a young man 
looked out of a door close at hand, and took the 
stranger under his protection. 

“You want to see Mr. Trevornock ?” he said. 
“Have you an appointment ?” 

Love and antipathy at first sight are happily 
not common, for if they were they would assured- 
ly throw the quiet working of this world’s ma- 
chinery out of gear. A dislike so intense as that 
which Captain Leland conceived for Mr. Trevor- 
nock’s articled clerk could hardly fail to be fraught 
with inconvenience, if not a greater evil. e 
man was tolerably good-looking, well dressed, suf- 





ficiently good-mannered ; but he had those red- 
brown eyes and that freckled sanguine complex- 
ion which are to some minds a challenge to war. 
George Leland hated red eyes and a sanguine 
skin. The man’s mouth was thick and sensual, 
his teeth large, tusky, and suggestive of the low- 
er animals, Even the unctuous curliness of his 
dark red hair had an irritating effect upon the 
captain, though it ought hardly to be considered 
a fault in a man that his hair inclines to greasy 
oy) tions, when the grease and the curliness 
are alike the work of nature. 

Perhaps it was the look of eager curiosity in 
Mr. Maulford’s red-brown eyes which was most 
offensive to the captain—a hungry look which 
asked so plainly, “Is this another pigeon come to 
be plucked? Who and what are you, and have 
you brought any grist to our mill »” 

“No,” said the captain, “I have no appoint- 
ment with Mr. Trevornock ; but I suppose if he 
is disengaged I can see him.” 

Mr. Maulford appeared to hesitate, darted into 
the room from which he had just issued, made a 
show of consulting some memoranda, and darted 
back again, his face all alive with that eager look 
Captain Leland so much disliked. 

“He can give you a quarter of an hour. A 
rather important client from the west of Eng- 
land is due at twelve o'clock. What name shall 
I announce ?” 

“Captain Leland,” answered the soldier, won- 
dering a little at the articled clerk taking upon 
himself so humble a duty. 

A glance into the room whence Mr. Maulford 
had emerged showed the captain that there was 
no other clerk at present upon the premises. It 
seemed as if Mr. Maulford and the lad who had 
opened the door formed the full force of Mr. Tre- 
vornock’s office. 

George Leland thought of Flossie as he saw 
the middle-aged gentleman, bald-headed, largely 
whiskered, sitting at his desk, busily engaged in 
polishing a filbert-shaped thumb nail. He thought 
of Flossie as he glanced at the window, with a 
sudden descent from which she had been so oft- 
en threatened. 

“Pray sit down,” said Mr. Trevornock, po- 
litely. 

He laid aside his penknife, and waited for his 
visitor to explain his business, taking it for grant- 
ed that his visitor was a new client. Aman who 
wanted to borrow money most likely, and who had 
heard of Mr. Trevornock as a likely person to as- 
sist him in that mysterious process known as do- 
ing a bill. 

“T must premise that I have not come on law 
business,” said the captain, “ but on an affair of 
a still more delicate nature.” 

“ Ah,” thought Mr. Trevornock, “of course he 
wants to raise money.” 

“For the last four months I have had the hon- 
or to be an inmate of your wife’s house.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Trevornock, “my daughters 
told me their mother was going to take a board- 
er. A very foolish proceeding, and not likely 
to be profitable in the long-run. Pardon me 
for saying so. And so you are the gentleman 
who answered Mrs. Trevornock’s advertisement. 
My younger daughter told me something about 

‘ou.’ 


Mr. Trevornock’s manner had suddenly lost its 
courteous blandness. He suspected his wife’s 
lodger of some evil intention. This officious stran- 
ger had come to plague him about Mrs. Trevor- 
nock’s taxes, perhaps. The girls had hit upon a 
new way of tormenting him for money. It would 
be like the impertinence of that younger one— 
the father did not even know the younger Flora’s 
pet name—to attempt such a thing.” 

“May I ask what induced you to favor me 
with this call, Captain Leland ?” he inquired. 

“T have come to you, Mr. Trevornock, to tell 
you that your daughter Barbara has done me 
the honor to accept me as her future husband. 
I have her mother’s approval; but I thought it 
right that you should receive the information 
from my lips before I go back to India.” 

“Oh, you are going to India !” 

“ Very shortly.” 

“Does my daughter accompany you ?” 

“No, I regret to say that, in the present dis- 
turbed state of the district to which I am going, 
I can not ask her to go with me. We must wait 
for more peaceful days. It is Mrs. Trevornock’s 
wish that our marriage should be delayed for 
two or three years. I! hope by that time to be 
in a better position to maintain a wife—as—as 
she ought to be maintained,” faltered the cap- 
tain, with an uncomfortable feeling that he was 
talking to a man who had never maintained his 
wife at all, and who might be sensitive upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Trevornock accepted the position with as 
lofty an air as if he had been the most immacu- 
late of fathers. 

“TI suppose I ought to feel honored by this 
confidence, late as it comes,” he said; “but I 
confess that I can not consider the prospect a 
brilliant one for my daughter Barbara, who is a 
girl of really remarkable attractions, and might 
look high.” 

Captain Leland wondered inwardly where the 
girl was to look for a loftier suitor, unless it 
were in threepenny omnibuses, or on the Cam- 


sorry to find you consider the alliance 
unworthy of your daughter’s merits, I own that 
she is exceptionally lovely in person and mind. 
But she has lived a most secluded life. It is my 
happiness to be her first suitor.” 

“She is very young,” said Mr. Trevornock— 
“too young to tie herself up in this absurd way. 
I don’t want to offend you, Captain Leland, but 
I can not give my cordial approval to an engage- 
ment which seems to me only remarkable for its 
imprudence. A girl of nineteen to engage her- 
self to a gentleman who is going to India almost 
immediately to fight the Sikhs, who may be shot 
before the year is out, and who, if he lives, may 
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or may not come back to England three or four 
years hence to make her his wife—” 

“ Barbara has no more doubt of my constancy 
than I have of hers,” said the captain. “I came 
here, Mr. Trevornock, because I considered that 
it would be an ungentlemanlike act to leave 
England without seeing you. But kngwing your 
past indifference to the fate of your daughters, 
I certainly did not expect to find you opposed to 
any decent alliance which either of them might 
please to make.” 

“You are impertinent, Sir,” said the solicitor, 
twiddling nervously with his penknife, as if that 
filbert nail of his still wanted some touches to 
arrive at perfection. 

“No, Mr. Trevornock, I am only plain-spoken. 
I come of a old English family—a family 
that never had a black sheep in it. Young as I 
am, my name is not unknown in the Company’s 
service. If you know people who know what 
has been doing in the Punjab during the last 
few years, you may ask them any questions you 
like about me. I am not afraid of the answer. 
I have the honor to wish you good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, Captain Leland. I am sorry 
I have made myself unpleasant; but you have 
taken me by surprise. I had,higher views for 
my daughter.” 

“Would it not have been better to prepare 
her gently for the elevation for which you des- 
tined her?” asked the captain, with quiet scorn. 
“She has no idea that you ever had any views 
about her.” 

“T am not responsible for her folly. When 
the proper time came I should have told her my 
intentions. Well, she has chosen to go her own 
way. I shall not interfere. I wish you all pros- 
perity in your career, Captain Leland, and that 
you may be faithful to an engagement which I 
can but consider hasty and ill-judged.” 

“T hope the result may convince you that you 
are wrong, Sir,” said the captain,'stiffly. “Good- 
day.” 

He opened the door so abruptly that he brought 
himself almost into collision with the nose of the 
articled clerk, which was inconveniently close to 
the panel. 

“A message from your Devonshire client, Sir,” 
said Mr. Maulford, nothing abashed. “ He is sor- 
ry he can’t be here till one.” 

“That fellow was listening,” thought Captain 
Leland, as he went down the crooked old stairs. 
“He is the image of Uriah Heep, and I hate the 
idea of Barbara seeing him every time she visits 
her father.” 

He had arranged to meet the two girls at a 
pastry-cook’s in the Strand, and to finish the 
day with them at a picture-gallery. He made 
his way across Lincoln’s Inn Fields, pierced divers 
lanes and narrow streets, and arrived in good 
time at a tawdry little shop, where Bab and Flos- 
sie were sitting at a marble table, in a fly-spot- 
ted apartment garnished with libellous looking- 
glasses, contemplating a salt-cellar and a pepper 
box. In these dark ages the eating-places of 
London were small, obscure, and inconvenient, 
with some few brilliant exceptions which were 
strictly masculine. The handy little Italian cof- 
fee and ice shops were unknown. One might 
have roamed all over London in quest of a steak 
and potatoes @ la Frangaise, and a good cup of 
coffee. 

“ Well,” said Flossie, eagerly, when the captain 
had ordered strawberry ices, and taken his seat 
at the marble table, “ did you see papa?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And was he nice ?” 

“Do you wish me to be strictly candid ?” 

“You know I delight in candor.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must say that he was 
nasty.” 

“Now you'd hardly expect that from a man 
who is nobody’s enemy but his own,” said Flos- 
sie, with an aggrieved air. “I thought he would 
have been delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
one of us. I dare say if you had offered to take 
me to India, he would have been in raptures. 
But Barbara never asks him for anything; she 
only sits and twiddles her parasol.” 

“Your father had higher views for you, Bar- 
bara,” said the captain, with a tender look at his 
betrothed. “Can I blame him for that?” 

Barbara opened her lovely eyes to their widest 
extent, full of innocent wonder. 

“What can he mean by higher views?” she 
asked. 

“He thinks you worthy of a suitor better 
placed in the world—more independent than a 
soldier in the service of John Company.” 

“But we don’t know a mortal in half such a 
good position as yours,” protested Flossie ; “ you 
ure quite the grandest person we have ever been 
intimate with. Really the author of our being is 
lapsing into idiotcy.” 

“ Never mind his idiotcy, Flossie,” said the cap- 
tain, smiling at her seriousness. “I have made 
him understand pretty plainly that Barbara and 
I are engaged, and that we shall not wait for his 
consent to get married.” 

“What do you think of the author?” asked 
Flossie. 

“Of your father? Well, he looks like a gen- 
tleman.” 

“He always looks clean,” said Flossie; “his 
shirt fronts and wristbands are perfection. If 
anything could reconcile me to his manifold short- 

comings, it would be his cleanliness. I could not 
respect a dirty father, if he were a Heber and a 
Wilberforce rolled into one. What did you think 
of Mr. Maulford, pa’s articled clerk ?” 

“ What do you think of him ?” 

“T frankly detest him,” answered Flossie. 

“ Will you tell me why?” inquired the captain, 
earnestly, 

“T haven't the least idea. It is a case of Dr. 
Fell. The reason why I can not tell, but I utter- 
ly loath and abominate that young man.” 

“So do I,” said Captain Leland. “Now I 


Is it a wise instinct that makes us dislike Mr. 
Maulford, or is it a foolish prejudice? Is it be- 
cause there is something of the human cobra un- 
der that smooth exterior of his, or is it because 
our eye for color is offended by the disagreeable 
tint of his hair ?” 
“T am sure he is a human cobra,” said Flossie. 
“*T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’ 
First and foremost, he always listens at doors. I 
have caught him at it more than once.” 
“T caught him to-day,” said the captain. “Has 
he been long in your father’s office ?” 
“ Ages—three years at the least. Papa has a 
great opinion of him. I believe he is to be a part- 
ner by-and-by. If papa has three clients—and I 
shouldn’t think he had more—that will be one 
and a half apiece.” 
“ You have a very low estimate of your father’s 
practice.” 
“ How can I help it? In all the times I have 
favored him with a morning call, the nearest ap- 
proach to a client that I have seen was one elder- 
ly woman in a poke-bonnet. Papa said she had 
once owned a great deal of property, and he was 
trying to get it back for her. From my expe- 
rience of the author’s character, I should say it 
was much more likely that he was trying to get 
what was left of the property for himself, With 
the exception of that-decayed female, I have 
never seen a mortal in pa’s office; and that 
doesn’t seem much of a business to divide between 
two, does it ?” demanded Flossie. 
“Perhaps it is a better business than it ap- 
pears to the naked eye,” said Captain Leland, 
not feeling particularly cheerful about his future 
father-in-law. 
But he dismissed all painful thoughts, and gave 
himself up to the dreamy delight of watching 
Barbara as she ate her second strawberry ice, sa- 
voring it with a lingering enjoyment. 
They went to the National Gallery, and prowl- 
ed about among the old pictures, in which Flossie 
alone pretended to be ever so faintly interested. 
While she was peering into a magnificent Claude, 
at that date in a condition of unrestored din- 
iness, trying to find out “how it was done,” 
eorge Leland and his betrothed stood side by 
side before pictures which neither of them saw, 
wholly absorbed in each other. 
“ T hope you are not disheartened by your inter- 
view with my father ?” Barbara faltered, timidly. 
“Tm afraid he is not exactly the person you 
would have chosen for a father-in-law.” 

“ Dearest love, I chose you,” Leland answered, 
warmly. “If you had fifty uncomfortable rela- 
tions in the background, it would not make a 
shadow of difference.” 

“ You are so good !” she murmured. 

“No, dear, but I love you so dearly.” 

{ro BE OONTINUED.) 





A MASQUERADE. 


“ C\HE is far from fascinating,” declared Lucia, 

as she and her sister discussed the events 
of the day, a few weeks after Miss Lovell’s ap- 
pearance at the Orchard Farm. “An aquiline 
nose is a defect in any woman’s face; it looks 
strong-minded.” 

“ And that black silk of hers has been turned, 
too. I saw the old stitches,” yawned Essie. 
“What do you think of her singing ?” 

“ Guy seems to hang upon her numbers.” 

“She’s a novelty.” 

Fascinating or otherwise, the gentlemen at the 
house seemed to rally about Miss Lovell, to the 
no small discomfiture of the Misses Thornton. 
Her very indifference lent a charm; and even the 
turned silk failed to disgust them, or the fact 
that she was suspected of earning her own liv- 
ing. There was a picnic to the recesses of the 
Pine Woods one day, when other expedients for 
killing time bad been nearly exhausted, planned 
and carried out by Miss Lucia and her sister. 

“And where is our charming Miss Lovell ?” 
asked Duchéne, an attaché of one of the lega- 
tions, whom Lucia had contrived to attach to her 

rty. 
ah I don’t know,” returned Lucia. 

“Is not Miss Lovell here?” demanded Guy, 
“and why is she not?” 

“Don’t annihilate us, Guy ! 
to you?” 

“T will return for Miss Lovell,” said Duchéne, 
not comprehending the situation. 

“T will fetch her myself,” threatened Guy, 
hurrying away. But he did not return. Miss 
Lovell had no mind to accept an invitation at the 
eleventh hour; she was busy sketching. Would 
she not give him a lesson in the art? And 
whether or no, there he staid beside her till the 
sunset dyed the sea with the hues of a shell. No 
end of banter followed when the party returned 
from the woods. 

“This is the way Mr. Thornton does his pic- 
nicking?” questioned Duchéne. “Don’t you 
know,” addressing Miss Lovell, “that they used 
to burn women for witchcraft ?” 

“ Neither did the men escape.” 

“These Thorntons are a proud family,” he 
pursued. “They think themselves the cream of 
society, and the rest of the world but skim- 
milk.” 

“ And J represent bonny-clabber, perhaps ?” 

“They are a haughty race; whoever is not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth is beneath 
notice—except for amusement.” 

“You seem to have studied the Thorntons.” 

“They interest me with their contempt for 
work ; I wonder nobody asks if the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built was not furnished by 
their grandfather’s brewery.” 

“You are too bitter, Mr. Duchéne—bitter as 
beer. And Mr. Thornton, does he share their 
contempt ?” 

“T have not heard; but he is a Thornton.” 

“Miss Lucia thinks your lecture is long. She 


What is Hecuba 





wonder, Flossie, whether we are right or wrong ? 


her for this waltz?” They were having some in- 
formal dancing in the parlors that night. 

One evening in August, Miss Lovell, having 
spent a dull day in-doors, threw open her blinds, 
and felt it a waste of the season to remain under 
a roof. The universe seemed too narrow to hold 
her, and throwing on a cloak which enveloped 
her, folding a black veil across her yellow hair, 
and fastening the hood of her wrap beneath her 
chin, she stole out. Presently, as she sat in the 
shadow of a t rock, a boat put in, and Du- 
chéne helped Miss Lucia ashore, and strolled 
away, while Guy planted an oar in the sand, and 
Essie crouched beside him. 

“You will take cold,” said Guy. 
in.” 

“You wouldn’t be in such haste if I were Miss 
Lovell, I don’t know where you get your plebeian 
tastes. Everybody is laughing at your devotion.” 
“ Let those laugh who win,” returned Guy. “ Le 
roi s’amuse.” 

Miss Lovell had left her seat at the mention of 
her name, and loitered along the beach, stooping 
to gather a shell or bit of some wreck as she 
went. 

“What old witch is that?” asked Essie as she 


“We must 


passed them. 

“Tt looks like a fisher-woman gathering drift to 
boil her pot ;” but having decoyed Essie in doors, 
he flew back to the sand. 

“ The step betrays the goddess,” overtaking her. 
“T hoped to pass for a fisher-woman.” 

“You! To complete the disguise, let me take 
you out in my boat.” 

“With all my heart.” “‘ Ze roi s’amuse, 
she reflected; “but he allows another to share 
his amusement.” And directly they were floating 
through a drift of stars, mingling jest and senti- 
ment; slipping past the light-house, beyond the 
spits of sand, with breakers creaming about them, 
till the beach lights were but sparks against the 
darkness, past stretches of meadows, and the 
lonesome wharves of the town. “ Mr. Thornton,” 
she cried, waking from the spell, as steeples and 
chimneys stood revealed, “ what is this ?” 

“This is Bagdad. Our boat has been propell- 
ed by afrites. I am the necromancer who has 
annihilated time and space. Shall we keep on 
up the river, and join the caravans for Aleppo 
and Damascus ?” 

“Do let us return; it must be so late. There 
are no lights in your Bagdad.” 

“The Caliph prohibits them after 9 p.m. Be- 
sides, gas and kerosene haven’t come to light yet. 
My dear Miss Lovell, the tide is against and the 
wind is not with us. Even a necromancer may 
err, You have made it dangerously pleasant. I 
did not dream of the hour. Halloo, there!” he 
shouted, under the bow of a brig. “I will give 
any man his price who will help me row back to 
the beach.” And presently two stout sailors 
swung themselves into the boat. When Miss 
Lovell and Mr. Thornton walked up to the Or- 
chard Farm, the sun was rising. 

“Oh, Guy,” cried Essie, coming forward, “ we 
have been so alarmed! The servant said your 
room had not been occupied, and—” 

“You were beginning to wonder if black would 
become you, eh ?” 

“*Te rot s'amuse, 
Guy’s brow darkened. 

“You are mistaken,” he returned. 

Miss Lovell had a nervous headache, and did 
not appear again till twilight. 

“Tt has been the longest day in the year,” he 
said, “in spite of the calendar.” 

“ You were up so early.” 

“ You are down so late. Come unto these 
yellow sands.” A dense fog was blowing in 
shore. “Speaking of love, Miss Lovell,” he said, 
after a dozen topics bad been lightly touched and 
abandoned, “do you think it is of such a slow 
growth that if one should confess he loved you 
after a few weeks’ intimacy you would doubt 
him ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Miss Lovell, will you take me for better or 
worse ?” 

“ Mr. Thornton !” 

“You do love me, you do care for me,” boldly ; 
and Guy’s arm was about to inclose her, his lips 
were bent to her cheek, when a voice out of the 
fog asked, “Is it private theatricals? Have we 
intruded behind the scenes?” as Lucia and Du- 
chéne drew nearer. “Cousin Guy, there are let- 
ters for you and a telegram at the house ;” and 
while he went for the mail in the convoy of his 
cousin and her escort, Miss Lovell escaped to her 
room, The telegram proved an urgent summons, 
and Guy was obliged to leave by the earliest stage 
next morning. As Miss Lovell, unaware of this 
fact, was asleep at that hour, he slipped a note of 
explanation and asseveration under her door as 
he passed down; but the wind blowing through 
her open window swept it back into the hall, and 
when Essie tripped by to breakfast it lay in her 
path. “Miss Lovell,” she read, “and Cousin 
Guy’s handwriting,” and she carried it to her 
room, lighted a taper, and let it shrivel in the 
flame. That evening, as Miss Lovell lingered on 
the veranda, Miss Essie brushed by her and turn- 
ed. “You are not, perhaps, aware,” she said, in 
under-tone, “that Mr. Thornton is already en- 
gaged—has been engaged for years. He has 
not told you, of course— what man ever tells 
such things when he amuses himself?” 

“Yes?” rejoined Miss Lovell, “and I am en- 

ed to marry myself—since some time.” 

“ A bonne bouche to write Guy,” thought Miss 
Essie; “I will put it in a postscript as an after- 
thought.” It was not strange if Miss Lovell be- 
came sadly disturbed at Guy’s departure without 
a word, and at his subsequent silence. She could 
not question his cousins; and as day after day 
passed without a syllable in explanation, she de- 
cided that he had been merely passing the time, 
as people will at the beach; that it was no true 
affection, but a will-o’-the-wisp which she had 
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she said, significantly. 
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both hurt and angry that she paid no heed to 
his farewell note; but he had no time to upbraid 
her, and then came Essie’s postscript. 


Another letter had arrived for Guy in the same 
mail—a letter from the woman to whom he had 
been engaged for years. 


“My pear Mr. Toornton” (it ran),—“ Your 
last letter was received in May. I returned from 
Europe early in June, but did not notify you, 
because I have been revolving a certain matter 
in my mind. I feel that it will be impossible 
for us to fulfill the engagement which was 
brought about by our parents. It is out of the 
question that you, who knew me as a mere child 
seven years ago—have we met once in that 
time ?—can love me. You used to say that my 
straight nose was my only beauty, and I was 
thrown from a carriage while abroad, and it is 
now an aquiline feature—not bad for an aqui- 
line either. I am confident you would sacrifice 
yourself rather than disobey the dead who have 
mortgaged us to each other, so to speak; and I 
feel obliged to take the initiative, and declare our 
engagement null and void. I have fitted myself 
for teaching, and have several pupils; and dur- 
ing the enjoyment of my grandfather’s estate I 
have saved enough for a rainy day. Do not at- 
tempt to see me or to change my resolve, which 
is unchangeable. Sincerely, 

“ Jutretre L. CAVENDISH.” 


Guy had not been a deliberate villain in this 
transaction, Miss Lovell had won his heart be- 
fore he dreamed of danger; and as for Juliette 
Cavendish, she was a hobbledehoy school-girl of 
thirteen when he saw her seven years before— 
shy, nervous, and awkward, with elf-locks of tow- 
colored hair. Her grandfather and Guy’s father 
had been sworn friends, in spite of the disparity in 
years ; and it had been their hobby to unite the 
family fortunes. If Guy and Juliette failed to 
marry, they forfeited their inheritance. Happily 
for Guy, he had received a legacy from his moth- 
er’s family unencumbered by ugly conditions; 
but he had always supposed he should carry out 
his father’s will, and marry Miss Cavendish final- 
ly, and they had kept up an irregular correspond- 
ence during her sojourn in Europe. 

“A strange affair,” he thought. “Can she 
have fallen in love? I feel to blame as if I 
ought to have taken pains to love her. A snarl 
always ensues when the dead dictate to the liv- 
ing.” At least he was free to marry Miss Lovell ; 
but had not Essie just notified him of her long en- 
gagement? He hastened to write Miss Lovell a 
letter full of bitter reproaches and angry love; 
but she had bidden adieu to the Orchard Farm 
before it arrived there, and had left no address, 
having abandoned hope at the same date; and 
the poor love-letter, with all its angry protesta- 
tions, was laid on the shelf, and Guy was obliged 
to own in his heart that he had been deceived 
and misled. At about this time he began to 
wonder what manner of woman Miss Cavendish 
might be; if she had realy a lover; and if not, 
what had prompted the sacrifice. What but a 
noble sincerity? After all, why should he hesi- 
tate to fulfill his father’s will, and unite the for- 
tunes of Cavendish and Thornton? Might she 
not be taught tolove him? He was wise enough 
to know that his account with love was not closed 
because one woman had proved untrue. As she 
had given no address, he called first upon her 
lawyer as the most likely person to know her 
whereabouts. 

“Miss Cavendish,” said that gentleman, “ was 
at the sea-shore quite lately, by the doctor’s or- 
ders—a slight difficulty of the throat. Had some 
crotchet about earning her daily bread, and has 
been practicing her voice too steadily. Women 
who can afford to be idle are always hankering 
for a vocation. Her relatives made such an ado 
about a Cavendish working that she has cut 
adrift from them. They made her life a burden. 
You'd better call in the evening: she has pupils 
all day. She’s in earnest about not marrying, 
perhaps you know? Perhaps she'll change her 
mind when she sees you,” laughed Mr. Small. 
“Oh, by-the-way,” he called after Guy, “I’m 
growing absent-minded—it’s age; don’t grow 
old, Sir; it’s a bad habit. To spare the feelings 
of her high and mighty relatives, Miss Cavendish 
has assumed her mother’s maiden name, Lovell 
—ask for Miss Juliette Lovell.” 

“ Miss Lovell!” gasped Guy. ‘“ What does she 
mean by keeping up such a masquerade with 
me?” 

“You had better go and ask her.” 

And Guy obeyed. 

“T was at the beach for my health,” Miss Cav- 
endish explained, later, after some pleasant pre- 
liminaries had passed. “I could not afford to 
lose my voice, but I never dreamed of meeting 
you there. Afterward I thought perhaps you 
might grow to like me, if nobody obliged you to 
do so. I had taken my mother’s name, not to 
deceive you, but because my father’s family felt 
disgraced when I entered the ranks of the labor- 
ers. I must either marry you or work. When 
you asked me to take you for better or worse, I 
was afraid it was pity instead of love, because 
people were cool to me after our journey to Bag- 
dad, and I hadn’t time to confess my secret. I 
went down next morning to surprise you with it, 
but you had left without a word. I supposed 
you had been amusing yourself, as your cousins 
said; that you could never have loved me under 
any circumstances ; and then I decided you should 
never know that Miss Lovell was Miss Cavendish, 
disguised by seven years of Europe and an aqui- 
line nose. So I wrote you that letter of dismiss- 
al, if you please.” 

“ And, after all, we lose our hearts and keep 
our commandments, my dear Juliette! What 
will Cousin Essie say when she hears that Miss 
Lovell and I have been destined for each other 





mistaken for a reality. Guy, in his turn, was 





from the beginning ?” 
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Tulle, Insertion, and Lace Vest and 


Sy 
Sleeve, Figs. 1 and 2. HRS" 7 
Tue vest, which is worn over the dress, is made of a i 
figured tulle, which is shirred crosswise at intervals of A eS 
an inch and three-quarters. On the bottom and on 4% SS 
the front. edge of the right front the vest is trimmed £ 


with Breton lace three inches and a quarter wide, and 
on the remaining edges it is trimmed with insertion 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and side-pleated lace an 
inch and a quarter wide.. The neck is trimmed with 













on the next st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., but finally, in- 
stead of .2 ch., work 3 ch. and 1 se. (single crochet) 
on the first st.in this round. The following rounds 
are worked always going forward. 2d round.—Four 


"times 8 sc. on the ch, before the next de., then 4 sc. 


on the next 3-of‘the following 7 ch.; for one widen- 
ing at the point of the petal work 3 sc. on the next 
st. ;. then 4 sc. on the last 3 of the 7 ch., then four 
times 3 sc, on the ch. following the next de. ; for one 
widening at the stem of the petal work 3 sc. on the 
ac. of thé preceding round. Next follow 4 rounds of 
single crochet, the 2d and 4th of which are worked 
over wire, but widen in each round as much as is 





side-pleated lace an inch and three-quarters wide and _ — 
lace an inch and as 4 
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box pleats. Small { 
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is gathered. 


Crochet 
Lamp-chim- 
ney Cover, 

Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tus lamp- 
chimney cover, in 
the shape of a 
flower resting on 
moss, is crochet- 
ed with crewel 
worsted, partly 
over wire, the 
stamens with 
pale yellow, the 
leaves with two 
shades of blue, 
and the moss and 
cover for the 
stem with two 
shades of olive 
Hy, crewel worsted. 
wa For the stamens 
pe in the flower crochet 10 times 100 ch. 
(chain stitch), each with pale yellow 
worsted, and through the Ist, 25th, 
Fig. 2.—Percare 50th, 75th, and last st. (stitch) run a 
Unper-Siezve. Short end of wire, then push the loops 
[See Fig. 1.] close together, and twist the wire firm- 
For pattern and description see Sup- ly. Catch together the 10 tassels thus 
plement, No, XIV., Figs. 48 and 49, formed, and wind them with wire. 





Fig. 1.—Percare Vest.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs, 45-47. 





Y Z GY ij “ is : 4 \ 28 S : ‘ 
i Wy A\\ ia eds : 
é i » — Y iy Y, ae ih Fig. 1.—Crocner Lamr-cumeney Cove, 
M99 1 . , VAY) pt [See Fig. 2, Page 568.] 


Work the petals (see Fig. 2 on page 568), the 
upper five with light and the lower five with 
dark worsted, as follows: 1st round.—21 ch., 
and going back on these pass over the last 7 
st., four times alternately 1 de. (double crochet) 


Fig. 1.—Loose Warreav Wrarrer.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.]—Witn Seats 
Cur Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


EmBroiDerED Bac. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 30. 















necessary, so that 
the work shall nei- 
ther draw nor puck- 
er, and for. the wid- 
ening at the point 
of the petal, instead 
of 3sc., work 5 sc. on 
the middle st. of the 
widening in the pre- 
eeding round. 7th 
round.—9 se. on the 
next 9 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, then 
always alternately 2 
se, separated by 3 
ch. on the next st., 1 
sc. on the following 
st.; finally, 9 se. on 
the last 9 st. This 
completes the petal. 
The other petals are 
worked in the same 
rvanner, and are ar- 
ranged to form a 
flower, winding them 
about the stamens 
by means of wire as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. _ For the 
stem cut a.strip of 
card-paper two inch- 
es and seven-eighths 
wide, wind it about 
the wire stem of the 
flower until it meas- 
ures two inches and 
a half in circumfer- 
ence, and paste down 
the end with gum. 
Next crochet for the 
cover of this stem 
on a foundation of 
20 st., in rounds going back and forth, four 
times alternately 4 rounds of sc. with the 
dark and 4 similar rouads with the light 
shade, inserting the needle in both veins of 
the st. Overseam the ends together from 
the wrong side, draw the cover over the stem, 
and fasten it at the top underneath the flow- 





Fig. 1.—Tvu ix, Insertion, AnD 
LACE Vest.—| See Fig. 2.) 


~~ 


Fig. 2.—Twute, Ivy- 
SERTION, AND Lace 


er with several stitches, and at the bottom by Siexve.—[See Fig. 1.} 


Fig. 2.—Loose Watreav Wraprer.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.]—Wiru 


Cur Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-6. 
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running a thread through the edge st., drawing it 
tight, and sewing it fast. For the first of the 10 
rows of loops forming the moss, and fastened to 
the stem underneath the flower (and which are 
worked alternately one row with the dark and 
one row with the light worsted), crochet as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—20 times alternately 50 ch., 
and 1 sc. on the first of these. 2d round.—Close 
the preceding round in a ring, and work 1 sc. on 
each sc. in the preceding round. Push this row 
of loops on the stem, and tack it on underneath 
the flower. The second row is worked in the same 
manner, as are likewise the following rows, but 
in every following two rows work 10 ch. more 
for each loop. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs, S.—As you expect your furniture to be used 
many years, you had better get a solid color either of 
velvet or of brocaded satin. Raw silk in Persian de- 
signs wears well, but if it should go out of style will 
look more old-fashioned than goods of a solid color. 
The new green-blue and the dark maroon reds furnish 
beautifully. 

Ovr or Town.—Satin and tent (half-polka) stitch 
were illustrated in No. 27, Vol. IL, and point Russe in 
No, 40, Vol. IL, of the Bazar. These numbers can be 
ordered from this office at 10 cents each. 

Poverty.—Your golden brown silk will be stylish 
this winter. You can get some of the new silk fabrics 
in stripes or figures to combine with it if you want a 
rich dress ; but for a useful costume, short, and for the 
street, you should get a few yards of cloth or camel’s- 
bair. Wait until the new importations are shown on 
the counters of retail stores, and you will see how well 
your shade goes with the new goods. 

A. J, C.—Worsted braid is the trimming most used 
on riding-habits, but stitched edges are quite as suit- 
able. Put buttons and button-holes an inch apart up 
the front of the waist. 

An Oxp Sussoriser.—The paper you need has been 
seut you by mail. 

Epira.—Get fine white bunting or else camel’s-hair 
in preference to cashmere for at evening dress. 

Bourva.—Old gold or olive curtains of Canton flan- 
nel, with a blue border to match your ceiling, will be 
handsome for your sitting-room. You will find the 
double-width Canton flannel, which is fleecy on both 
sides, quite inexpensive, and far more effective than 
that which has one side without the fleece. The best 
qualities are 75 cents a yard, and are at least a yard 
and a half wide. Plaid dresses are not pretty on a 
small child two years of age. If you do not use white, 
use solid colors instead of plaids. 

M. E. H.—The mantle shapes with elbow sleeves are 
safer for your fall wrap than either a decided sacque 
or scarf. You will do well to wait until the fall styles 
are decided. 

D. D.—The Alsacian bow is a large bow of ribbon 
worn directly on top of the head. Braid your hair in 
two loops, each of three tresses, and let these fall low 
on the nape of the neck. Part the front hair in the 
middle, wave it in large waves, or else cut it short 
about the temples, and brush it forward in Montague 
curls; then put on an Alsacian bow of ribbon of color 
to match your dress or its trimmings. 

E. M. M.—Silk or satin woulda be more suitable than 
muslin or bunting for a bride’s dress. Have satin for 
the bride, and India mull for her attendant. Make the 
dress with long train of graceful shape, but without 
trimming if economy must be considered. Then have 
a panier over-dress with square corsage filled in with 
tulle puffs, and sleeves of the puffed tulle. Use Breton 
lace for trimming the bridemaid’s muslin dress. 

An Op Supsoriser.—Get striped or changeable old 





WHAT A CLERGYMAN SAYS. 


Rev. L. Pemcs, of Sparta, Ga., father of Bishop 
Peirce, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
says: “I do most honestly and earnestly recom- 
mend this ‘Oxycen Treatment’ to all persons 
laboring under any suffering from cold, cough, 
etc., and for all signs or symptoms causing fear 
of Consumption.” Send for our Treatise on 
“Compound Oxygen.” It will be mailed free. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Paren, 1112 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[ Com.] 





ASTHMA CURED. 
Hatvoox, ILurxors. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D.: 

Dear Sir,—I have been afflicted with the 
Asthma seven years. Last Spring I took five 
bottles of your Discovery, and I had no return 
of the Asthma during the Summer. In the Fall 
it returned, and I commenced taking your Dis- 
covery, and was soon entirely relieved again. I 
have heard of others being cured of Asthma by 
using your Discovery, and yet you are silent 
about the medicine being good for this disease. 
I know that nothing else could have effected the 
cure, for I took no other medicine. 

—[Com.] Yours truly, P. W. Orapy. 








Tar pleasure of bathing is greatly increased by mix- 
ing in the tub half or even a quarter of a bottle of 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water. Instantly the 
whole atmosphere of the bath-room is as fragrant as 
a blooming flower-garden, the mind becomes buoyant, 
and the body emerges refreshed 
(Com.} 


strengthened.— 








Coryvine Waret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the npp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

ARVARD UNIVERSITY—Exammvations ror Wom- 

gen. The seventh examination will begin Wednes- 
day, May 26, 1880, in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. For information, address Secre- 
tary of New York Local Committee, 59 East 25th St., N.Y. 

















try. Can 

tics without fear of the ills resulting from ym | 

ndi ible food. ¢#~ Commended for purity an 

wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr, Mott. 
_ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh im ation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only fer Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on appli yi 














BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 




















NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and geutiemen. House- 
hold every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


A FINISHED seo ns 
minen Tro! rs, 

MUSICAL |e cots erat 

EDUCATION, |mustcar epucation 

Bidens He Touriee, Music Hall: Busion, Mass. 
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gold and navy blue silk to use with your blue silk. 
Your fabric will not wear very well, as it is so thin, 
so make it up simply, with a basque trimmed with a 
striped surplice and wide belt. Then have a curtain 
over-skirt bordered with the stripes, and put pleatings 
of the blue on the 10wer skirt. 

Ape.e.—Your letter has had to wait its turn, and 
could not be answered in the Bazar of date you men- 
tioned, since that paper was already in type. The New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. XIL, will be of 
assistance to you. 

F.Lorma.—Read reply given above to “E. M. M.” 
The India muslin dress is suitable for you. Your rib- 
bons should be white satin; your gloves and slippers 
(or else boots) should be of white kid. Your gloves 
should be long enough to cover nearly all your arms 
below the elbow sleeves of your dress. 

Rose R.—Read what you need to know about black 
silk dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, 
Vol. XII. Quilted silk or satin slippers are pretty and 
comfortable for an invalid. 

Karuentne K.—Make your black serge dress with a 
panier polonaise and pleated skirt. Read about fall 
dresses in late numbers of the New York Fashions. 
Trim with jet if you like, or, if you prefer color, use 
either Persian silk or a dark Scotch plaid. Get figured 
silk of a darker shade than your red poplin, and pipe 
it with old gold or else pale biue satin. 

An Ovp Sunsoginen.—We can not tell you anything 
of our own knowledge of the article advertised. 

Cc. H. R.—We do not publish monograms at the re- 
quest of individual readers. 

H. G. C.—Holbein-work was fully described in Nos. 
14 and 16, Vol. IX., of the Bazar. These numbers may 
be ordered from this office at 10 cents each. 

Pavitxn,—Ladies forty-five years of age do not wear 
round hats except for travelling, or else as shade hats 
in the country. Worsted hoods were not worn on the 
street last winter by fashionable ladies. 

L. B. L.—Several loops of satin ribbon about an inch 
wide formed into a half rosette will make a pretty bow 
for the top of the head. It may be black, or else col- 
ored, to match the dress or ite trimmings. The real 
Alsacian bow has only two, or at most four, loops of 
wide ribbon, and is strapped in the middle just as any 
common bow would be. 

B. B. H.—The Bazar has given narrow patterns of 

tatting that can be used as edging; aleo braid trim- 
mings. 
Mus. E. J. 8.—Your foulard silk is again in style, 
and is suitable for your daugbter of sixteen. Make a 
bunched-up panier polonaise of the foulard, and have 
a skirt of silk of the same color trimmed with the 
foulard. Put bias bands of it down the front breadth, 
and also a border as on the pleated flounces. 

A Faruer’s Daveurer.—Get some black satin or 
else striped or brocaded silk for a surplice front belt 
and paniers of your black cashmere. Extend the sur- 
plice down below the cashmere basque front, and 
ctirve it around full on the hips as paniers. Then 
have a single skirt with lengthwise pleats in front, 
and a drapery at the back which is like an over-skirt. 
If you like color, have the silk in dark Persian designs. 
Get tinted shell buttons with eyes in the centre. 











GHFIELD S 


CELEBRATED 


London Archery. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


Sole Agents for America. 


Our new Seaside Journal, 
with complete price - list of 
Archery and Lawn Tennis, 
mailed on application. Ad- 
dress 

PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 
124 Nassau St., N.Y. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





As a number of the readers of Harper’s Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and Children’s Suits which are illustrated 
in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


ited number of such patterns. 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazar issued simultaneously. 

A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 
sent free on application. An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Address 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
J.B. WYGANT & CO., Fredonia, N. Y., Gen'l Agents 
for Ohio, Ind., Mich., and Western N: Y., and Penn. 
J.B. PUTNAM, 136 State Street, Chicago, Ill., Gen'l Ag’t 
for Til., Wis., lowa and part of Minn. 
Patrons throughout the United States will recognize the 


above cuts with pleasure. e Mux. Griswotp Corset 
has me the favorite of the age. Sold exclusively by 
ladies. Permanent employment with remuneration 
obtained, by addressing any of above parties. Mention 
this paper. (t@” Lady Agents Wanted Everyw 





DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send 3c. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


A RAGGED REGISTER 


(Of People, Places, and Opinions). 


By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 








It is one of the best possible volumes for careless 
summer reading. The “ Ragged Register” is a ram- 
bling answer to the question, “I want to go somewhere 
away from city walls—but where?” sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its contents, for it includes Mount Washing- 
ton, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco (Chinese quarter and all), and a 
hundred towns and villages, not a few of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient graphicality and detail to enable 
any reader that has had moderate experience as a trav- 
eller—not as a passenger—to fill in the blanks left for 
the names. By way of personages, there are some of 
the author’s professional friends, and specimens of 
the innumerable auditors, committee-men, and fel- 
low-travellers that she meets in the course of her 
travels.—N, Y, World. 

A very entertaining miscellany of human nature, with 
now and then a glimpee of scenery, seen in the con- 
tinual company of a strong, witty, keen, individual 
observer. * * * In all, the book is worth reading; and 
will be found, aside from its picturesque merits, to let 
in not a few fresh and enlightening ideas on matters 
that are important and pressing to-day.—Springfield 
Republican, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINCESS 
AND HONITON LACE, 
Patterns, Plain and with Work Com- 
menced aterials for Crewel, Tracing 
Linen, Threads, &ec. Also, the New Ma- 
terial for Artistic Embroidery—Patent- 
ed and Registered— 


“ARRASENE.” 


me fn ee: Saeeeee ot oy _ we) Braids, 

and Supplement of Designs, on r stamp. 

‘*How to make Lace, 250 Tiustrations 

Copsright), 50c., post free. 

23 Broadway, N. ¥.; 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 
P.O. Box 3527, N. ¥. City. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Sg ge 


ste. 
lars, giving full informati free, by addressing 
irs. HELEN M. DECKER, 











QG DECALCOMANTE PICTU RES, all different, 10c., 
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TWO lot ONE. 


The Fashion Guarterly 
FREE. 


The publishers of EH RICHS? FASHION 
QUARTERLY have concluded arrangements 
which enable them to offer 

Harper's Weekly, Bazar, or Magazine 
with the Fashion Quarterly 
for FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 

The FASHION QUARTERLY now occu- 
pies an acknowledged position as the Best and 
Only Reliable Purchasers’? Guide is- 
sued. No other magazine published has such co- 
pious and accurate flustrations of ruling styles and 
fashions, or gives such reliable quotations of metro- 
politan retail prices. 

A new and specially prepared Premium List, con- 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one, by a few hours’ labor, can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is so little labor so amply 
rewarded. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





The THOMPSON 
Pat.WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
a lady’s front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp 
Y in warm weather, is the 

latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
: to wear three times longer than 

any other wave made. Price, $4 
to $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of returning. To be had on] 
Y of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. 


By ALBERT STICKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 















Mr. Stickney’s book is certainly interesting. He 
writes well and forcibly, and some of his propositions 
are undeniably true. * * * His elegantly made and in- 
teresting book will be classed with the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More and the Republic of Plato.—N.¥. Even- 
ing Mail. 

Mr. Stickney has given much thonght to the ques- 
tions discussed in this volume, and has reached some 
conclusions that differ from those of other writers, 
*** The system he advocates is one that will secnre 
the best men and their best work.—Brooklyn Union- 
Argua, 

Mr. Stickney's book will be found very suggestive, 
and if it sets our people to thinking it will perform a 
good work. He sketches the different kind of gov- 
ernments people have lived under, and reviews our 
own. Every thinking American should read it.— 
N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is clear, careful, and incisive. * * * We recommend 
every thougiftful citizen, to whatever political party 
he may be attached, to get it, and study it well imme- 
diately on its issue. * * * His propositions will receive 
wide attention, and will, we believe, provoke a con- 
troversy that will engage some of the ablest minds in 
the country.—Sunday Call, Newark. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, resomependad by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from 1st June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper’s Bazur Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Lisrary or Concress, 
Copyricut Orrick, Wasutneton. } 
To wit: Bs rr Rememueren, that on the 30th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacos Asnorr. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The right whereof he claims as Author, in confor- 

mity with the laws of the United States respecting 

copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 








In renewal for 14 years from August 28, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


“cc 
ARRASENE,”’ 


How to work it, with Instructions in Crewel, 25c., post 
free. Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York. 


M‘cREEDY CORN SOLVENT. Cures 
your corns while you sleep. Sure cure or no 
pay. For sale by all Boot and Shoe Dealers, 





Near Bleecker Street, 


WORTHINGTON 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


SMITH, & OD, 


NEW YORK. 





of the body. 





NO ONE SHOULD TRAVEL WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


Tarrant Effervescent Seliger Aperieit 


Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest and eating, and exposure 
to draughts, are great and active agents in deranging the secretions 
A dose of this aperient will prevent the evils resulting 
from such causes, and save many inconveniences and dangers. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





LIFE 


Sold by all Druggists. 


CHEVALIER’ 


FOR 


HAIR 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
-NOoOT A DYE !-— 


Restores Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Strengthens and Promotes the Growth of the Weakest Hair, 


STOPS ITS FALLING OUT AT ONCE, 
And Removes all Irritation and Dandruff. 


Imparts a healthy action to the Hair and Scalp; acts as a stimulant and tonic—containing 
as it does the natural oleaginous substances which give new life and increased nutriment 
to the Hair; preventing Baldness, and arresting its pro a ! 
and sustaining the principle upon which the color and health of the Hair depends ; is per- 
fectly harmless, even if used freely as water, at any'period of life. The delicacy of this 
preparation renders it AN UNRIVALLED ARTICLE FOR THE TOILET. 

(" “ Treatise on the Hair,” by Dr, 8. A. Chevalier, mailed free on application. 


Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 


when commenced ; regulating 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. oo 
GLOVES. o Oo, CrooxgEry. 
LACES. Q O CHINA. 
Oo i) 
Oo O 
0 Oo 
0 0 


x x 





o* Hovserurnisn’e Goons. 
ovo SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue i 
cE 


AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





| 
= | 
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*, JONES .” 








SHOES. 2 0” SILKS. 
croras. “ty cO” CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ae co bREss GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &e. 











Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


A GRAND THING. 


‘**The pale, yellow face of many a poor man, 





or woman, or child, is daily seen on our streets 
suffering from these terrible malarial affections, 
and who haven't the means to employ profes- 
sional services, and to whom ‘ Thermaline’ is the 
boon that will give them relief. We know that 
it is curing thousands.”— Burlington Hawkeye. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. .Genuine only at 

L. SHA W?S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 





§ 777 A YEAR and cngeeeee to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 














50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 10c, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





PALL OPENING. 


Wholesale Department. 





The attention of our customers and the trade 
is invited to our Fall and Winter Stock of Goods. 
We shall be prepared to show the assortment on 
and after Wednesday, 27th inst. In connection 
with this announcement, we wish to state, as we 
are able to do from evidence already in hand, 


that our selection 
this sea- AITKEN SON son is ex- 
ceeding” j ly attrac- 
tive, and in- cludes nearly all 
the beautiful novelties that 
have been late- 4 j ly produced in 
the foreign mar- kets. The orig- 


inalit and ele- 
gance > NEW YORK. many of 
our Pattern Bonnets, Fine Millinery Fabrics, 
and Dress Trimmings we know have never 
before been equalled; and we hope, through 
the favor, of our customers, to place the same 
prominently before the public. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 18th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, * WB wcgcons 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, "7 @ ateceecs 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, One year......-cccescccerseeees - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wreexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 


roy) Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
US gold & jet, 10c, Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF MEW BOOKS. 


1. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vola., $8 00, 

John of Barneveld, 2 vols., $4 00, 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied : “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; “The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; ** Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Half 
Morocco, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. - 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
Opinions). By Anna E. Dickinson. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


lil. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC. By A.seer Sricxwry. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


IV. 
MODERN WHIST. By Fisner Ames. With the 
Laws of the Game. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 
35 cents. 


» A 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, By M. Be- 
THaM-Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

VI. 

SHAKESPEARE'S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wriuram J. Roure, A.M. Llustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Casar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Ricbard IIl.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Guldsmith's Select Poems, 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

Vil. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 
Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Wiittam 
Cowrer. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 

1X. 

SCOTT'S POEMS: 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Marmion. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

The Lady of the Lake. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 


32mo, Paper, 20 


» a 
THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Ricnarp Bruxsiey Suzrmay, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 
By Epwarp Arkinson. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. _ 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Firz- 

PATRICK. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
Xill. 

THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrev Tennyson. 

82mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
XIV. 

WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warren, D.D. With 83 
Illustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

XV. 

HISTORY.-HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL HiIS- 
TORY. Essays by Loxp Macautay. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 

Wassail. By Colonel CuaRries Hamer. 20 cents. 
Dorcas. By GrorGiana M. Cratx. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. ByG zonce Curries. 15 cents, 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood. “By Mary Parriog. 15 cta. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuaoxs RAY. 15 cents. 
The House of Lys. By General Haury. 15 cents, 
John Caldigate. By Apremony Tro.tors. 15 cents, 
Orange Lily. By May Crom MELIN. 10 cents. 

My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavna M. Lane. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cts, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 

Basildon. By Mrs. Aureev W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamiry. 15 
cen ~— 
“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Hervert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 
By Aonzs MAcpONELL, 


Quaker Cousins. 15 cents. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rostnson. 


The Cloven Foot. 


15 cents, 


By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams ofInvermoy. By M.C. Srieuine. 15 cts. 


et Haxrrer & Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





em Hanere’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETLZ. 





“ Bun, did you ever stop 
to think,” said a grocer, 
rece atly, as he measur FIVE DOLLARS 
out half a peck of pota- .., FANEs 
toes, “ that these potatoes FOR DRIVM EES, 
contain sugar, water, and Cue we ALK: 
starch ?” eae 


“No, I didn’t,” replied 
the boy; “but I heard 
mother say you put peas 
and beans in your coffee, 
and about a pint of water 
in every quart of milk 
you sold.” 

The subject of natural 
philosophy was dropped 
right there. 

—_—_————— 

“This,” said the den- 
tist, “‘ is my office.” 

“And that?” inquired 
a visitor, pointing to the 
apartment where stood a 
tooth-pulling chair. 

* Ah, that,” replied the 
proprietor—“ that is my 

drawing’-room.” 

















ntetenemidipyisanesin 
What is the best adhe- 
sive label a traveller can 
put on his luggage ?—To 
stick to it himself. 
a 
“John, did you take 
the note to Mr. Jones ?” 


“Yes, but I don’t think I t 


he can read it, Sir. NY 





* Why so, John ?” 
* Becanse he is blind. 








A writer on style says, 
“Tt is the fashion in 
France for ladies to take 
tea in their bonnets and 
gloves.” One objection 
to this is that some of 
the bonnets do not hold 
much more than a lump 
of sugar. 


—~>———_ 
He was a disgusted boy. 
He had exercised great 
caution, and had finally 
suceeeded in crawling, 
unobserved, under the 
canvas, into the 
And he found it was not 
a circus, but a revival 
meeting in progress. 


Pas Rt 

Sheridan, on one occa- 
sion, after a poor amateur 
performance, was asked 
what actor he liked best. 

“The prompter,” said 
he; “for I saw less und 
heard more of him than 
any one else,” 


—_—»>————— 

If you are ambitious to 
move in the highest cir- 
cles, join the next expedi- 
tion to the arctic regions. 

queeerpeemange 

Hvuspanp. “ Maria, my 
dear, you seem to be very 
lonesome in my company. 
Do you not love me now 
as you did before our 
marriage ?” 

Wire. “ Why, of course, 








While I was in the room 


Gerald; but, you know, 


since our marriage we 
he asked me twice where RAPID TRANSIT. have become one, and I 
my hat was, and it was on ‘‘Hyah! you George Washington, you see dat Sign? Well, you jes keep a tight grip on’ dem limes, an’ doan let dat Mare be cuttin’ across dat Bridge too fast, feel lonesome without a 


my head all the time.” kaze we’s no five-dollar bills to frow away on fines. 
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A MEAN ADVANTAGE, 
InpiGNaNT Waiter. “You consarned old sucker, you wouldn’t dar do dat if my hands weren't engaged !” 


second party.” 














STEADFAST. 


Country Doctor. “Well, Neighbor Grumper, you’ve heard the news, I suppose. They’ve taken the duty 
off Quinine at last.” : é 
Neicusor Grumper. “Well, now, tha-a-a-t "ll be a real blessing to them poor folks over the hill thar at 


Jonesv-i-l-l-e, w-w-w-w-won’t it. 





A fellow in acattle show, 
where he made himself con- 
spicuous by his bluster, 
cried ont: “Call these 
prize cattle! Why, they 
ain’t nothing to what our 
folks raised! My father 
raised the biggest calf of 
any man round our parts.” 

“No doubt of it,” said 
a by-stander, “and the 
noisiest.” 

——__————. 
THE WAY TO PUT IT, 

Fatuer or Avorep One. 
“Then it comes to this, 
Sir: you have no fortune, 
you have lost your appoint- 
ment, you have no pros- 
pects of getting another, 
and you come to ask my 
daughter's hand—and for- 
tune ?” 

“No; suppose we put it 
iu this yys I am unem- 
barrassed by wealth, and 
free from the cares of busi- 
ness, and my future is irra- 
diated by hope ; therefore 
this is the crisis when I can 
best devote myself to your 
daughter, and enjoy that 
affluence with which you 
will crown our love,” 


——— 
——s 


— 


SE 
2. See 


—_~.—-—— 

The curate of a South 
London church, whose pro- 
nunciation is more pe- 
dantic than proper, hasbeen 
very justly snubbed for al- 
luding to the heir-apparent 
as though his name were 
written Awlbert Edward. 
One of his parishioners ask- 
ed him recently why he so 
significantly excluded the 
Prince of Wales in his 
prayers for the royal fam- 


ly."* 
% Ext@lnde hira 2?” the cu- 


rifte asked quite wwrprised, 
“What do yor # = 








Boyhood is candid, and 
middle age, though it may 
think the same thing, is 
reticent. 

“What part,” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher, “of 
the ‘Burial of Sir John 
Moore’ do you like best ?” 

He was thoughtful for a 
moment, and then replied : 
* * Few and short were the 
prayers we said.’” 

—~>—_— 


NOTHING LIKE 
SYSTEM. 


Barser. “Yon don’t 
come and get shaved as 
often as you used, Mr, Ma- 


Mr. M. “Sbure no, I 
don’t, for, be  jabers, 
haven’t I taken to shave 
meself, an’ don’t I do it jist 
three toimes a week ivery 
blessed day but Sunday, 
and thin I shave ivery day, 
bedad!” 


New York boys are 
shogked at the report that 
Edison has invented ‘‘a 
lightning rod for schools.” 

——_@———— 


Two young ladies from 
Port Jervis, who are visit- 
ing in Middletown, were 
the other night escorted by 
a couple of young pate. 
men to the pond at the foot 
of Mill Street, and given a 
sail about the pond in one 
of the boats. Now the wa- 
ters of this pond are gen- 
erally very placid, and as 
its area is not great, its nav- 
igation is not attended 
with much peril; yet when 
the boat landed, and the 
ladies stepped on shore, one 
of them gave a great sigh of 


relief, and exclaimed; ‘Oh 


Re 


= 


\ 


at 
mE)! 








“Why,” sb said, “you 
always pray f alli Ya 
ward, Prince of Walle Mz. WIGGINS Is REALLY NOT TO BLAME FOR THIS. 


dear! I am so glad to he 
» > ji uo v1 
Nin sENT HIS CARD UP AN HOUR AND TWENTY MINUTES AGO. once more on vice versa ! 











